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‘“‘T am constrained to add that the dates and other details of 
the attacks made upon it (The People’s United States Bank) by 
the several parties indicated point to a concerted effort, originat- 
ing in trade rivalry and embittered by malice.” 

“The whole story is one of shameful intrigue and persecu- 
tion ; one that should have been impossible in a free country, and 
one that when fully digested can scarcely fail to weaken that 
confidence in the security of our laws and institutions upon 
which our commercial affairs have hitherto reposed.” 

“It makes the whole conduct of the case assume the appear- 
ance of spite, intrigue and persecution, emanating from personal 
sources and employing for its ends the defective laws governing 
the Post-Office Department.” 


**To characterize such a transaction as fraudulent or unsafe, 
is an act either of virulent hostility, proceeding from some other 
motive than a desire to protect the Bank or the public, or else the 
effect of simple lunacy.’ 


**If in the exercise of the tremendous power with which 
Congress has clothed the Postmaster-General, by enabling him to 
extend or withhold that so-called ‘ privilege’ of the mails, which 
in the modern growth of Commerce has distinctly developed from 
a ‘privilege’ to a ‘right,’ he can find no better counsel than such 
as this, to guide him in the exercise of the Fraud Order preroga- 
tive, then there is no security for any business enterprise in 
America; and foreigners and others living abroad may as well 
understand it. The publication of Mr. Goodwin's opinion in this 
case, its adoption by the Post-Office Department, and its opera- 
tion in continuing the Fraud Order against the People’s Bank, 
constitutes a more fatal stab to the credit of American incor- 
porated companies than all the railway and industrial failures of 
the past decade. It proves that no enterprise is secure from 
molestation without the personal approval of the Post-Office 
officials, and that such approval rests not upon law or evidence, 
but upon caprice and perversion,” 





The above quoted from a ‘Report on The People’s United 

States Bank of St. Louis,” by Hon. Alex. Del Mar, Editor of The 

American Banker, New York, formerly Director of the Bureau of 

Commerce, Navigation and Statistics, United States Treasury Dept. 
A complete copy of this report will be mailed to anyone 

interested—and certainly every business man—in fact every fair- 

minded, liberty-loving American citizen—should be interested. 
For FREE copy, address Editorial Department, 


The Lewis Publishing Company 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The simplicity of salesmanship lies in ease of delivery. 


The peddler walks from home to home, the street vender 
moves from corner to corner, because neither can shout 
far and be heard. 


Advertising fills the gap—but not by shouting alone. 

Good advertising, of the systematic and advanced kind, modern 
“money’s worth” advertising, adds tenaciously the 
original, necessary ‘‘ ease of delivery.” 


The Butterick Trio 


The Delineator The Designer The New | ‘ea Woman’s Magazine 


fills this gap all over the nation, dotting equably every urban, 
suburban and frontier district. 

Its homes are the best homes; it skips only the ones the sales- 
man would skip. 

Its place is the home circle, the center of purchasing counsel 
and action. 


Such a field, in quantity and quality values, isn’t duplicated in 
the advertising world to-day. 
But that’s not all. 


The Butterick advertising policy seeks to make sales easy— 
and does— 


To move your product, if it is well established— 

To distribute and sell your product, if it is new. 

Whatever your position as a manufacturer, it will pay you to 
‘stalk it over with a Butterick Representative.’’ 


RALPH TILTON 
Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building, New York 
W. H. BLACK 
Western Advertising Manager 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A RESUME OF NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATIONS. 


In the issue of PrinTERS’ INK 
for February 7th a plan was out- 
lined whereby it would be possible 
to eliminate from Rowell’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory the 
continued reappearance of the cir- 
culation ratings accorded to the 
various papers for years past, 
varying in number from one to 
fourteen, and to substitute for 
them a-summary of the result ob- 
tained from a digestion of the 
separate ratings so accorded. 

For the purpose of further ex- 
perimenting with the possibilities 
of the plan, an attempt is now 
made to apply it to the papers of 
Wyoming which happens to be 
not only a State having few pa- 
pers but also, on account of its 
alphabetical arrangement, the last 
one dealt with in the Directory 
catalogue. The last shall be first. 

This attempt to deal with 
Wyoming is based upon the Di- 
rectory reports found in_ the 
thirty-seventh annual edition, is- 
sued about the first of June, 1905. 

It is well known that of the 
about 24,000 papers and period- 
icals catalogued in the Directory 
only one in four, or a total of 
about 6,000, make any claim to is- 
sue So many as 1,000 copies reg- 
ularly. As 1,000 is the general 
advertiser’s unit of value, and as 
composition and other items of 
expense so enter in and influence 
the cost of advertising in papers 
of this class, an advertisement 
commonly costs about as much in 
a paper issuing no more than 200 
Or 300 copies as it would in an- 
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other with from 700 to 900 sub- 
scribers: on this account it is not 
found to be at all worth while to 
differentiate in the Directory pages 


the comparative circulation ratings _ 


of these small, although maybe 
locally important, periodicals. 

An examination of the Direc- 
tory for the purpose here outlined 
reveals a condition that night be 
expected. Wyoming is a com- 
*paratively new and_ undeveloped 
State with a sparse population. 
General advertisers do not give it 
very much consideration. It has 
no great towns. Its most pros- 
perous people are certain to sub- 
scribe for papers issued from 
larger centers of population out- 
side its borders. That the Direc- 
tory should show but three publi- 
cations in the entire State having 
regular issues of so many as 
1,000 copies, and only ten others 
that have ever even set up a claim 
for credit for so large an issue, 
not one of whom made good 
its claim, need not surprise any 
one who is familiar with such in- 
vestigations. When one comes to 
think of it, a thousand is a large 
number : 


WYOMING CIRCULATIONS. 
Cheyenne, Leader : 


_This paper has on one or more occasions in- 
dicated a desire to have credit for issuing more 
than a thousand copies regularly, but such de- 
finite information as would warrant such a 
rating has never been obtained. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming Tribune : 

Daily ; the highest circulation ratings ever 
accorded this paper were 2,709 for the year 
1903. and 3,968 forthe year 1904, and 3,097 
for the semi-weekly edition for the year 1904. 
Douglas, Bil] Barlow’s Budget: 

For the vear 1902 this paper seemed to assert 
that it had an average issue exceeding 1,000 
copies, but failed to furnish such definite in- 
formation as would warrant the accordance of 
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a rating to that effect. It has not since mad 


any renewal of the claim. 
Encampment, Herald; 

This paper has on one or more occasions 
indicated a desire :«) have credit for issuing 
more than a thousand copies regularly, but 
such definite information as would warrant 
such a rating has never been forthcoming. 
Evanston, News-Register : 

This paper had credit for issuing more 
than 1,000 copies regularly in the years 1895 
and 1896, but has not since set up any claim 
for issuing so many. 

Evanston, Wyoming Press : 

For the year 1899 this paper seemed to as- 
sert that it had an average issue exceeding 
1,000 copies, but failed to furnish such defi- 
nite information as would warrant the ac- 
cordance of a rating to that effect, and has 
not since made any renewal of such a claim, 
Lander, Clipper: 

This paper had credit for an average issue 
of 1,170 in 1897, of 1,405 in 1902, since which 
time it has not furnished a report, but was 
credited with printing more than 1,000 copies 
for the year 1904. 

Laramie, Republican : 


In 1896 the weekly edition of this 5 paper 
had credit for issuing 1,220 copies regularly. 
In 1898 it was credited with issuing more 
than 1,000 copies. In 1900 as much was 
claimed for it, but no statement to warrant 
such a rating came to hand, and no such 
claim has been urged since that time. 


Laramie, Wyoming Industrial Journal: 


For the year 1900 this periodical seemed to 
assert that it had an average issue exceeding 

1,000 copies, but failed to furnish such defi- 
nite information as would warrant the ac- 
cordance of a rating to that effect, and has 
not since made any renewal of the claim. 


Rock Springs, /ndependent : 


This paper had credit for an average issue 
of 1,055 for the year 1903, but has not since 
made claim to issuing so many as 1,000 copies. 


Rock Springs, Aliner : 

This paper has, on one or more occasions, 
indicated a desire to have credit for issuing 
more than a thousand copies regularly, but 
such definite information as would warrant 
such a rating has never been obtained. 

There is a homely proverb to 
the effect that a short horse is 
soon curried. Wyoming, so far 
as its newspapers are concerned, 
is a short horse. It serves, how- 
ever, very well for an example 
and illustration of a plan of work 
had in mind. 

The revision of the thirty-eighth 
annual edition of the Directory, 
which will appear about the end 
of May, is now so well in hand 
that it will be possible to prepare, 
from advance sheets, a resumé of 
circulations in the State of Ala- 
bama in time for insertion in the 
first issue of PRINTERS’ INK for 
If the matter proves to 


March, 


be of sufficient interest it may be 
that the resumé of the Directory 
circulation ratings will be con- 
tinued in Printers’ INK from 
week to week until the entire 
country, including Canada, shall 
have been dealt with. Five pages 
in each issue for fifty-two weeks 
would do the trick. Nobody has 
ever before attempted to collect 
and preserve such a mass of in- 


formation, consequently nobody 
but the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co. is in a position to give it to 


the public. 
oo -—— 

Frepertck Warp, 40 Dearborn st., 
Chicago, makes a specialty of mail-order 
copy. In a little booklet issued to ad- 
vertise his own business and entitled: 
“Cutting the Cost of Inquiries,” he has 
this to say regarding the preparation 
of mail-order advertisements: ‘‘Mail- 
order advertising is in a class by itself. 
The mail-order buyer is not impressed 
by flashing phrases, nor does an ex- 
ample of high art loosen his purse- 
strings. A successful mail-order ad- 
vertisement. seldom gains distinction for 
its poetic imagery or its artistic beauty. 
The aim of the mail-order advertiser is 
achieved when his reader says, ‘That 
looks like a good thing and I want it,’ 
—not when he exclaims, ‘What a pretty 
ad!’....Some advertising writers seem 
to fear that they suffer a loss of pres- 
tige if they do not cling to the highly 
genteel, formal modes of expression. 
We have cut the cost of inquiries many, 
many times by simply writing down to 
the masses. Fine writing does not im- 
press the average mail-order buyer. An 
easily understood advertisement meets 
his approval. Mail-order buyers can be 
approached in an informal and uncon- 
ventional manner, though one must guard 
— appearing ‘fresh’ or too famil- 
iar....Once in a while an advertiser 
comes to us with a proposition that 
can be made to win out only by a re- 
sort to the sensational, ‘band wagon* 
methods. Our advice to him is to sound 
the trumpets and beat the drums. It 
doesn’t pay to be above your business. 
If you haven’t a conservative proposi- 
tion it is more than likely that you 
cannot advertise successfully in a con- 
servative style.” 





ee 

NO MORE FOR GRANDPAP. 

A store that had never been in the 
habit of advert’sing. recently got a 
clever ad-writer to fix up a few ads for 
it, and the result was a great increase 
of business. The adwriter expected to 
be complimented on his success, but 
the storekeeper sa‘d: “This advertising 


must stop. We are all being worked 
to death at the store, and I for one 
have had enough of it.”—Rhode Island 
{dvertiser, 
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REGe UV, Se PAT. OFF. 


FOUNDED A. D. 1728 


The month as a division of time is an arbitrary 
affair, existing chiefly on paper. There is little or 
nothing in the life of the individual which is marked 
by it or corresponds with it. The week, on the 
other hand, is a real, conscious unit of time, sharply 
marked in the human mind and conduct by Sun- 
day, by “pay-day,” by “bargain-day,” by innumer- 
able human institutions which occur once a week. 

There is a distinct, perceptible advantage to the 
advertiser in attracting the attention of the buyer 
during each of these week-units. The recurrence 
each week of the idea which you wish to impress on 
the reader, becomes in the course of time a habit 
with him, and fixes that idea with a permanence 
which, if some week-units were skipped, would 
be less surely achieved. 


The SATURDAY EVENING POST circulates 
750,000 copies each week. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON BUFFALO 
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“THE DECAY OF THE 
WEEKLY.” 


How the notiOn rose that the 
weekly magazine had been dis- 
placed in fayor of the monthly is 
hard to trace, Perhaps it got to 
be a tradition of advertising and 
publishing about the time that the 
daily newspaper and rural delivery 
began to displace weekly editions 
of big city dailies. Some of the 
old-time family story papers like 
the New York Ledger, New York 
Weekly, Fireside Companion, etc., 
were displaced by monthly maga- 
zines and novels ten or fifteen 
years ago. But there has never 
been a time when the good week- 
ly magazine would not sell, and 
to-day the two leading weeklies of 
general character, Collier's and 
the Saturday Evening Post, prob- 
ably circulate more copies each 
month than any dozen general 
monthlies. 

Present indications strongly 
favor the weekly magazine against 
the monthly when it comes to 
general reading. The tendency in 
the monthly field is toward spe- 
cialization. Of the monthly pub- 
lications made successful the past 
five or ten years a good half have 
been devoted to restricted sub- 
jects. Motor, Country Life in 
America, World’s Work, Garden 
Magazine, System, House Beauti- 
ful, Suburban Life, Theater 
Magazine, Four-Track News, 
Good Housekceping, etc., are ex- 
amples of these. Even the general 
monthlies exhibit tendencies toward 
specialization, so that the number that 
are entirely general might be count- 
ed on the fingers. Their editorial 
policies often take directions thai 
would make weekly publications 
more convenient. The monthly 
seems destined to become a pub- 
lication devoted to some special 
interest about which the public 
wants to read only once a :nonth, 
such as outdoor life, sports, busi- 
ness, travel, home-making. Serial 
stories hold interest better when 
the parts are published weekly, 
and Collier's has demonstrated 
that the “literature of exposure” 
bites in more deeply in weekly 


parts where monthly publication 
of a series like “Frenzied Finance” 
is likely to weary the public or 
be discounted before the story has 
‘been told in its entirety. 

An examination of existing 
weeklies show that there are a 
good many of them in the field, 
but that few are moving in the di- 
rection of popularity or success. 
Only one, the Saturday Evening 
Post, is sold at the logical price 
of the weekly—five cents. But it 
has the largest circulation of all. 
Collier's, the second in circulation, 
is the only other weekly magazine 
with genuine news value, live 
stories and the characteristics of 
a general publication. The rest 
specialize in politics, like Harper’s 
Weekly, or literary matters, like 
the Outlook and Independent, or 
are humorous, like Life. The 
Literary Digest and Public Opin- 
ion, perhaps worthy of being 
named as third and fourth in 
popularity, are newsy and provide 
a great deal of general reading. 
Another magazine probably bought 
largely on its merits as a weekly 
story paper, is the Associated 
Sunday Magazine, which as a 
supplement with a number of 
Sunday papers, has run over the 
million mark. The circulation of 
the Saturday Evening Post seems 
to prove that the weekly magazine 
is neaier the public than the monthly, 
for it foilows certain popular needs for 
reading matter with great nicety, as 
‘or example in the summer months, 
when farmers are busy, there is a 
falling off of nearly twenty per 
cent. 

in the monthly field publications 
crowd one another—nearly one 
hundred periodicals compete. But 
in the weekly field there are 
scarcely a dozen. As the Ameri- 
can public’s appetite for reading 
matter increases, it is logical to 
presume that the weekly field will 
offer the best openings for new 
periodicals. For if there is any 
decay in this field, it is the decay 
of the weakly, 

—_—_—_—+~o>—_____ 
An apology in an advertisement is 


like onions in a kiss.—Agricultural Ad- 
vertising, 
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The Way to | 
Win Approval 
in the Homes 2 


OF BALTIMORE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
WASHINGTON AND MONTREAL 
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q Lists for Spring advertising are being made up 
by leading agents and advertisers all over the 
country. 

{ From the fact that most advertisers now gen- 
erally appreciate that the demand for an adver- 
tised article begins in the home, it is necessary 
that you use leading home mediums. 

© What better introduction to the home or house- 
wife than through the favorite home news- 
paper? 

€ The following clean, home, evening news- 
papers are recognized leaders in their respective 
localities in circulation and advertising. 

© These papers should be on yowr list, 

{ Lots more to teil you for the asking. 








The Baltimore News. 

The Indianapolis News. 

The Washington Star. 

The Montreal Star. 
Special Representatives: 

DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 


Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 








IGNORED BY THE UN- 
KNOWING. 


Under recent date Mr. W. 
Bragg, advertising manager of the 
Evening Record, St. Augustine, 
Fla., writes as follows concerning 
the attitude of general advertisers 
toward his State and the South as 
a whole: 

The trouble with the newspapers here 
in the extreme South is that we are al- 


most invariably ignored by all the 
Northern advertisers and advertising 
agencies. They think we are so far 


away it will not pay them to come down 
here. 

A man came into our office repre- 
senting a certain magazine and told us 
he was making a tour through the 
South, writing up the possibilities of 
the field as a territory in which it 
would pay the general advertiser to 
place business. As this is something 
we desire to encourage as much as pos- 
sible, we did all we could to help this 
man along with his work. As to the 
amount of work this man did and its 
nature, we shall leave it without com- 
ment. The fact remains that the South 
as an advertising field is sadly neg- 
glected. The mere fact of our placing 
an advertisement in a Northern maga- 
zine or newspaper is not sufficient to 
draw the attention of the advertiser. 
What is needed is a general agitation 
of the question along lines that will 
bring out fully the advantages to be 
gained in this field. As a small news- 
paper in a small city and with a limited 
amount of capital, it, of course, would 
be absolutely impossible for the Even- 
ing Record to undertake this work 
aloe, because it would be an absolute 
impossibility to derive results enough 
to pay for individual work. 

We do not know how to get at this 
matter, but we are of the opinion that 
if a man with a paper should come into 
the South and make a business of 
showing up facts as they actually exist, 
he will not only derive benefit for him- 
self but will secure the everlasting 
gratitude of the Southern public. 

As to Printers’ INK, you’ may 
rest assured we appreciate the publica- 
tion from front cover to last page. 
We hope you will wake up to the 
possibilities of the South and give this 
section of the country that careful in- 
vestigation it deserves. If vou will do 
this, we are sure good will follow. 


It is surprising, when one comes 
to think of it, how many different 
States, and towns, and sections, 
and interests there are in this 
country that resemble Florida— 
that is. comfortably reposing in 
the belief that if only the publish- 
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ers of the magazines, metropolitan 
newspapers, trade journals, etc., 
would only come along and “write 
them up,” giving them all the free 
publicity they need, that times 
would pick up wonderfully with 
them. California has been after 
such advertising many years; in 
the meantime the railroads, with 
paid advertising, have built up that 
State. St. Louis depended on the 
newspapers to advertise her ex- 
position, and only the railroads 
again, with paid publicity, saved 
its face. Just the other day a big 
meeting was held in Salt Lake 
City to turn the tide of European 
travel Westward. How? Why; 
by going after “write ups.” 

No amount of free “write ups” 
of the South, or of Florida, or 
even of St. Augustine itself, will 
do as much to help the Evening 
Record and other Florida papers 
as a little direct information about 
themselves, their towns, their pop- 
ulation, retail drug, grocery, 
hardware dealers, etc., printed in 
a medium that reaches advertis- 
ers. The journal at hand when 
contracts are going out is Print- 
ERS’ INK. There are dozens of 
prominent newspapers in _ this 
country that owe success to the 
persistent use of PriNTERS’ INK, 
telling advertisers something about 
themselves; and in cases where a 
solitary publisher thought he 
could not afford to tell his own 
story alone, he has induced others 
in his field to join him, as the 
publishers of leading agricultural 
journals are doing at present. Flor- 
ida's story is told to advantage by one 
excellent newspaper in that State, the 
Jacksonville A/etropolis, with the re- 
sult that most general advertisers 
know about this paper. What is 
wanted is definite information 
about Florida—how to cover it 
through the retailers, what  in- 
ducements there are for building 
up mail-order trade, where the im- 
portant newspapers are, etc. The 
newspapers must tell these things for 
themselves, and when they do so 
through Printers’ INK, there will no 
longer be reason to believe that adver- 
tisers ignore Florida, 
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Ownership of the name 
“Homemaker’ at last settled 


Chicago’s consolidation leaves a clear field to 
James M. Pierce’s “‘Homemaker’’ at Des Moines 











For several years considerable 
confusion in the advertising 
world has resulted from the 
existence of two large publi- 
cations named 7h%e Homemaker 
—one at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and oneat Chicago. ‘The name 
is a very valuable one, and 
there was litigation in the 
Federal courts two years ago 
respecting the right to use it, 
the decision being favorable 
to THE HoMEMAKER of Des 
Moines, one of the Pierce Pub- 
lications. The recent consoli- 
dation of the Chicagog//omemaker with another publi- 
cation has now left a clear field to Mr. Pierce’s great 
magazine at Des Moines. It is now his plan to push 
THE HoMEMAKER to the front and make it the best of all 
the publications for farmers’ wives, daughters and chil- 
dren. Itsalready has 120,000 circulation, and is rapidly 
gaining in both circulation and advertising. It makes 
a flat rate of 40 cents per agate line for display space. 

The Pierce Publications, the most important group of 
agricultural and rural publications in the United States, 
comprise The Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa, 
the foremost weekly agricultural publication in the world; 
The Farmer and Stockman, Kansas City, Mo.,a great 
Southwestern weekly; The Wisconsin Farmer, Madi- 
son, Wis., the ablest weekly agricultural paper in Wis- 
consin, rapidly increasing in circulation; The Farm 
Gazette, Des Moines, Iowa, a beautiful magazine of gen- 
eral circulation,and THE HOMEMAKER, above mentioned. 

The Pierce Publications have an aggregate circulation 
of over a quarter of a million, and will expend $75,0co 
this year in increasing their subscription lists. Display 
space in the entire list $1 per agate line, flat.. Single 
publications at reasonable rates. 
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OUTSIDE THE FOLD. 


It is confidently asserted that 
every business can be _ bene- 
fited by advertising. Most sellers 
of space specify their own kind 
as the one that will confer the 
greatest benefit—magazine, news- 
paper, billboard, paint, etc. But 
there is one business that none of 
the professional sellers of adver- 
tising space like to talk of in con- 
nection with advertising—one that 
seems really to be an exception to 
the universal rule. That business 
is the undertaker’s. Many of the 
progressive men in this calling 
would like to advertise, and seek 
light on the subject. But the 
newspaper publisher, the billboard 
man, the street-car expert, and all 
the rest, quietly shut up about the 
universality of advertising when 
the undertaker wants to know how 
it can be made to benefit his busi- 
ness. For there evidently isn’t 
any way to help him. At least, 
nobody thas developed one. The 
undertaker patronizes newspapers 
pretty liberally the country over. 
But his copy is seldom more than 
a plain card, sometimes illustrated 
with a woodcut of a hearse in 
country districts—which doesn’t 
seem to be exactly the thing, 
either. Trust companies advise 
people to hurry up and make their 
wills. Monument men and ceme- 
teries advertise. Insurance com- 
panies reiterate the fact that death 
comes to all. But the undertaker 
appears to be nearer the last dread 
ordeal of humanity than any of 
these, and there is no way in which 
he can talk about his business 
without giving offense. 

* *. 





* 

Advertising may be a bad thing 
for the undertaker. It has proved 
so abroad. One of the most hated 
of the tradesman classes in Eng- 
land, it is said, are the undertak- 
ers. Recently a meeting was held 
by them to see if some method of 
gaining public respect could not 
be devised. Why is the British 
undertaker hated? Because, for 
at least a century, and perhaps 
longer, he has been a persistent 
seeker of business through touts 
and handbills, almost forcing an 
entrance into the house of death. 


He has a place as fixed as it is 
unenviable in Dickens’s novels, and 
in English literature generally. At 
the meeting to consider reform, 
the British undertaker referred 
enviously to his fellows in the 
United States, where an under- 
taker stands on as high a plane 
of dignity as any other business 
man. French undertakers, too, 
have long been advertisers along 
similar lines. Balzac, in the 
“Deputy from Arcis,” mentions 
the prospectuses issued by Pari- 
sian undertakers, scattered about, 
enumerating first, second, third 
and fourth class funerals, de- 
scribing the accessories furnished 
with each, and the cost. The 
Parisian undertaker, in all his 
activity, appears in the final scenes 
of Balzac’s “Cousin Pons,” as well 
as in “Pere Goriot.” 
* * * 

In comparison with these, the 
American undertaker is well off. 
He could not afford to attempt adver- 
tising that would lower his character. 
Business comes to the undertaker 
through several well-defined channels, 
suchas the priests and ministersin his 
community, the Secretaries of 
lodges, the sick and visiting com- 
mittees of labor unions. About 
the only original bit of advertis- 
ing for an undertaker that the 
Little Schoolmaster ever heard of 
was a fine pocketbook and memo 
pad, lettered in gyofd with his 
name and address, that a Newark 
undertaker distributes as a re- 
minder to clergy, fraternal and 
union officers. And this was but 
a reminder. The most important 
essential was personal contact, 
keeping in touch. The under- 
taker appears to be out of adver- 
tising altogether. He is, perhaps, 
the only exception, for nearly 
every other business under the 
sun is advertised effectively in 
some way. But the readiest way 
of taking down the expert who 
asserts, in his haste, that advertis- 
ing is good for every business, is 
to ask him, “How would you ad- 
vertise the business of an under- 
taker?” 





+o 
Tne best cure for a sick advertise- 
ment is to bury it.—Agricultural Ad- 
vertising. 
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How to Advertise 
in a Small Way Successfully 


IRST, be sure that you have a good prop- 
osition—something to sell at a fair price 
that other people want to buy. 

Second, put your proposition attractively, 
temptingly. Tell,in as few words as possible, 
just what you have to sell and just why the 
reader ought to want it. 

Third, choose a medium that will reach the 
greates. number of people — of the sort whom 
your proposition is most likely to interest—for 
the least money. 

But the ability to decide upon the worth 
of a proposition, the most effective way to 
present it, and the most economical means of 
placing it before the public comes only as the 
result of long experience. 

The beginner, therefore, with the three 


fundamental rules above before him, has only 
one course to pursue. He must look for suc- 
cess where others have found it. 

This does not mean that he must imitate 
blindly or appropriate others’ ideas. But he 
must analyze each advertising success as itis 
pointed out to him and re-apply for himself the 
principles and the methods involved. Every 
successful advertiser does this; it is the only 
assurance of advertising success. 

If you have something to sell, analyze care- 
fully the following advertisements and the par- 
tial stories of their successes. For theseadver- 
tisers are pioneers in the classified magazine 
field, having used the first issue of a general 
magazine to carry a Dep't of Classified Adver- 
tising—the January number of EVERYBODY’S: 





The Advertisements 
REAL ESTATE 


The Results 





MISSOURI FARM LANDS ON MCNTHLY PAYMENTS. 80 
acres, near railway, for $250, payable $5 cash and $5 monthly; no 
interest; good ~ healthy; 40 acres, $125; plots ing icu 
lars furnished. J. W. Kerr, 90) Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


*‘A large rumber re- 
plies ; more by every 
mail. Sold two pieces 
of property.” 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SCIENTIFIC HOUSE CLEANIN(}--For Sele~-Comas ressed ‘air 
house cleaning wagons and exclusive territory in whicb eh Me 
atethem. Wagons earn their cost eve = | year, An inde 
business for any one whocan command $3,000.00 6a > scot "State 
references. Men of business reputation only consid 
dress American Compressed Air Cleaning Co., 452 454 Tost Wetec 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Between 40 and 50 
replies, scattered all 
over the nited 
States as well as from 
Canada.” 





HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED~-AGENTS, ETC. 





WANTED UP TO. DATE, CAPABLE agents to handle new high 
e up-to date article easily carried in pocket, lightning gd 
n all stores, offices, shops, or homes. Thomas Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


“400 replies; many 
agents secured; re- 
plies still coming.” 





MISCELLANEOUS 





DO YOUR OWN PHOTOGRAPHY. Any one can do it at home, 
no toning, no dark room, no mystery, print fine platinum toned 
= hand goed own portrait on any textile fabric, paper, post 

ete. Beautiful work for home decoratio:., outfit 
a "prepaid on receipt of $1.00, larger size printing 3 colors, 


“Results simply 
amazing —163 replies; 
g2 sales, and replies 
still averaging ten a 


$1.50. Agent: wanted. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Home Photographing Company, Box 13, 


day 








These results, large as they seem, are 
in keeping with EVERYBODY'S record as the 
general magazine of largest circulation and 
lowest advertising rate —the biggest pro- 
ducer of results for advertisers of every- 
thing of high grade. 


There are 400 classified advertisers (ro 
pages) in EVERYBODY'S for March. Those 
with good propositions, well presented—will 
fare even better—because of increased pub- 
licity—than January advertisers. Why not 
join their ranks in April ? 


Send this coupon, with check, before February 28th to be in time for the April number. 





31 East 17th Street, New York. 





Everysopy's MAGAZIN® ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


Please insert the classified advertisement below in the next issue of Everysopy's 


190__ 





in full payment. 


for $_ i 








MaGazing. Enclosed is ai 
See a a 

2 ee a ee Cees a 

3 - 

4 


Allow about nine words to the line; most of the Souths line for name and eddeess. 
4 lines, $9.00 — $2.25 per line additional. 
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NOT ON YOUR LIFE! 
During the later weeks of the 
summer of 1904 PRINTERS’ INK 
gave space in many consecutive is- 
sues to a repetition of the matter 
within the ruled border printed 
below: 





What facts ought to be ascertained be- 
fore being competent to convey to an ad- 
vertiser such an answer as he is entitled 
to receive to the question, ** What ix the 
circulation of the paper under consider- 
ation? 

PRINTERS’ INK invites communi- 
cations on the subject expressed in 
the sentence printed above, and 
will award a sterling silver sugar- 
bowl] to the writer whose answer 
appears to be most generally ac- 
ceptable to newspaper men, A 
tea-pot, cream-pitcher and salver, 
all of sterling silver, will be added 
to the sugar-bowl award if the 
winner can induce the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, to 
approve and accept the conclusion 
expressed, 











In its issue of November 2, 
1904, one may read: 

The editor of Printers’ Ink announces 
that after receiving and considering numerous, 
not very well digested, replies to the inquiry 
printed above, the conviction has been forced 
upon him that there is confusion in the minds 
of advertisers and publishers to an extent that 
prevents any general agreement as to what 
constitutes circulation; consequently the adop- 
tion of a definition of what is meant 
by circulation is not to be looked for from 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, simply because no one member can 
be found who can put down on paper a 
definition having application to all publica- 
tions, that he can find any other member 
to agree to without a modification of some 
sort. 

Circulation is by no means the only element 
of value that an advertiser will consider when 
weighing the probable worth to him of a 
particular newspaper, butit is the unly element 
that can be measured and stated with exact 
accuracy; and accuracy of statement is only 
possible so far as it relates to the number of 
copies produced; therefore the conclusion is 
= upon the editor of Printers’ Ink 
that: 





The circulation of a newspaper is ex 
pressed by the number of complete copies 
printed. What is done with the completed 
copies has a bearing only in fixing the value 
or character of the circulation. 











While the inquiry as to what is 
circulation was in progress, in the 
columns of Printers’ INK, space 
was given, in the issue of October 
2, 1904, to the communication re- 
produced in the next column. 


Editor of PRinTERS’ Ink: 

I respectfully offer for the considera- 
tion of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, the preamble and 
resolution given below: - 

Whereas the advertiser who would 
buy space in a newspaper or maga- 
zine desires to know the measure of 
service he may expect therefrom, 
and whereas what is known as the 
circulation of the newspaper or mag- 
azine is generally thought the prin- 
cipal item to be considered in this 
connection, it becomes important 
that an authoritative definition shall 
be had as to what is meant by cir- 
culation. The number of copies 
printed to-day is not a _ proper 
measure, for it may be much larger 
or smaller than the usual edition. 
The number of copies printed yes- 
terday or last week is open to the 
same objection. And: . 

Inasmuch as advertising contract 
are usually made by the year, or for 
a considerable fraction of a year, 
it is evidently most desirable to 
know what will be the circulation 
for a year to come, but as that is 
impossible, no one being able to 
foretell the future with certainty, 
it has been found by past experience 
that the most satisfactory method 
of deciding what the circulation will 
be for a year to come is to ascer- 
tain what it has been for the year 
that is past. And: 

Inasmuch as circulation is by no 
means the only criterion of value, 
and the value of the circulation is 
influenced by many things, as for 
instance the price at which the 
publication is sold, the age or firmly 
established character of the publica- 
tion, the fact that it is or is not 
received by or distributed among 
people who do not pay for it. And: 

Inasmuch as these characteristics 
are to be generally ascertained by 
ear-marks or general reputation. 
And: 

Inasmuch as the number of copies 
printed is the only item concerning a news. 
-paper’s circulation that is capable 
of being definitely measured and 
expressed in words and figures, it is 
hereby; 

_ RESOLVED, That it is the opin- 
ion of this Association that the cir- 
culation of a newspaper is best ascer- 
tained and most correctly expressed 
by setting down the number of cop- 
ies printed of each issue for a year, 
adding the figures to ascertain the 
total and dividing by the number 
of separate issues to ascertain the 
average issue; and that average issue, 
so ascertained, is what is generally 
understood as; and what should be 
understood as the circulation of the 
newspaper or magazine. The num- 
ber of copies returned, the number 
given away, the number distributed 
on any condition other than to 
subscribers or bona fide buyers all 
have a hearing in fixing the char- 
acter of the circulation, but no 
bearing at all upon the mere quan- 
tity of it which is the only thing 
that it is, at the present time, best 
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to attempt to ascertain and to have 
stated in figures. 

The subject of your inquiry is one to 
which I have devoted much thought for 
many years; and the definition I have 
formulated above is in my opinion one 
that every publisher can’ conform to, if 
he will, and the only one that every 
publisher can conform to if he is exactly truth- 
ful. Of course there can be no objection to add- 
ing as much further information as to 
net sales and other facts of interest to 
an advertiser as the publisher of the 
paper may. deem advisable. 

Very respectfully, 
Georce P. RowELt. 


The attention of an influential 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association was di- 
rected to the communication 
printed above, and his opinion 
asked. He said he had already 
seen it, had read it, that it stated 
the case, and the whole case; but, 
said he, 

“It would never do to bring it be- 
fore a convention of the association. 
They would not consider it. THE Ma- 
JORITY DO NOT WANT ANY DEFINITION 
OF CIRCULATION.” 


MR. FULLER IS SOUND 
Brockton, Mass., Feb. 12, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Sir—I amamusedat the never ending 
talk about ‘newspaper circulation,” the ingen- 
ious and foolish definitions of the word and 
the attempts to make it mean anything and 
everything. 

rints some copies. No outsider cares particu- 
arly how many except the advertiser who pays 
his money. e wants to know how many 
copies his ads are printed in, or in other words, 
exactly whathe is buying. The publisher 
should tell the simple truth and say how many 
copies he prints. If he counts his press-room 
waste as a part of his product he is a fraud. A 
pressman can count his waste without trouble 
and deduct it from his press register. The fig- 
ures thus obtained would be the net product. 
No publisher is foolish enough to print many 
more copies than he expects to sell, or get off 
his hands ata profit. Advertisers know that 
from ten to fifteen per cent of the number 
printed of the daily papers they use, go where 
they will do them no good. They figure the 
value of space by discounting something from 


the number of copies printed. STATE- 
MENTS OF NET CIRCULATIONS ARE 
ALWAYS OPEN TO DOUBT. It is diffi- 


cult if not impossible to make a correct state- 
ment of this kind. Suppose a publisher sells 
99 per cent of his product, how many return- 
ables come back at the end of a month, or six 
weeks? Does he count them all as sold at first 
and call it his net circulation? It is no use. 
You cannot fool advertisers that way. They 
are sharper than the average publisher and 
they need to be. Newspaper men may argue 
until all is blue, they can never agree upon the 
definition of the word ‘‘circulation.’”” The 
right thing to do is to abolish the use of the 
word altogether as applied to newspapers and 
substitute ‘‘copies printed.” 
Yours tru!y, 
A. H. Fucrer. 





Taking into consider- 
ation the number of 
copies sold, the char- 
acter of the circula- 
tion and the price 
charged for advertis- 
ing, THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
is the best advertis- 
ing medium in the 
United States. It is the 
only morning paper 
in Chicago that tells its 
circulation every day. 











Every publisher ot a newspaper_ 





Che 


Des Moines 
Capital 


guarantees to any advertiser 
the largest local and the largest 
total circulation of any news- 
paper in the State of Iowa. 
The daily circulation exceeds 
40,000. The CapiraL is the 
greatest advertising medium 
Iowa has ever had. It is the 
only paper necessary to com- 
pend cover the city of Des 
Moines and central Iowa. The 
————s rate is 5 cents a 
ine. : 


EasTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
166 World Building. 


87 Washington St. | 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher . } 
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HOW MUNSEY SUCCEEDED. 


Twenty-three years ago I went 
to New York from Augusta, Maine, 
to begin the publication of a boys’ 
paper, the -Argosy. My capital 
consisted of a very large stock of 
enthusiasm, a grip partially filled 
with manuscripts and forty dol- 
lars in my pocket. An acquaint- 
ance of mine in Maine had agreed 
to join me in the enterprise and 
to put into it twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. I had already spent 
five or six hundred dollars of my 
own money for manuscripts. I 
had kept my plans a pretty close 
secret. They were not published 
until the very day I left for New 
York. Then it was that every- 
body shrugged his shoulders, 
everybody said there could be 
nothing but failure, everybody 
said I was a fool, and every- 
body was right. Jhe  unani- 
mity of opinion on this point was 
so unbroken, was so outspoken, 
that my partner became alarmed, 
and when I wrote him to send on 
the :noney, in accordance with his 
agreement, he simply ignored the 
whole matter. 





My experience in the busi- 
ness world was small at that 
time. I knew that whatever 


I agreed to do would be done at 
any cost, and I supposed that 
other men had the same regard 
for their word. I was not un- 
accustomed to thinking. I had 
perhaps done more thinking than 
most very young men. But never 
until then had I been brought face 
to face with a problem that de- 
manded quite such concrete think- 
ing. There was no way to con- 
vert my grip of manuscripts into 
cash at any price. There was no 
turning back, and I would not 
fiave turned back if I could. I 
engaged a little room for an 
office, bought an eight dollar table 
and a couple of wooden chairs, 
paper, pens and ink. I had a basis 
to work from now, and I took up 
the problem with all seriousness. 
At the end of a few days, or a 
week at most, my plans were well 
perfected. As I saw it then, I 
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needed only capital. I was rich in 
inexperience—the very vastness of 
this inexperience, as I look back 
upon it, appalls me even now. One 
day I met an ambitious publisher. 
I told him what I was doing. He 
proposed that I let him bring out 
the publication and that I man- 
age it for him. I accepted the 


proposition. 
At the end of five months the 
publisher failed, not, I fancy, 


wholly because of my extrava- 
gance or inexperience. I had 
turned over to him all my manu- 
scripts, and one day, when the 
financial situation became a good 
deal strained with him, be came 
to me and borrowed whatever 
money I had saved in excess of 
my living expenses, and my living 
expenses at that time were not 
excessive. When the crash came 
he owed me a thousand dollars. 
Again I found myself thrown 
upon my own resources, and my 
available funds were about the 
same as my cash capital when I 
landed in New York—at best not 
over fifty dollars. The outlook 
was appalling. The Argosy was 
to be sold or stopped altogether. 
All my hopes were centered in it. 
The upshot was that I gave my 
claim of one thousand dollars for 
it. It had made little headway. 
By means of prizes of one kind 
and another the publisher had got 
together quite a list of subscrip- 
tions which had to be carried out. 
The money had come in and had 
been used up. The weekly sale 
on newsstands amounted to little 
or nothing. I had no credit, and 
the failure of my _ predecessor 
placed me at once at a disadvan- 
tage. I borrowed three hundred 
dollars from a friend and then 
began such a struggle for existence 
as few publishers have ever faced. 

It was summer, when the pub- 
lishing business is at its worst, 
when reading is at its lowest ebb, 
when advertising is not moving. 
It would be a long story to tell the 
details of this frightful period. I 
did everything myself, was office 
boy, porter, editor, art editor, 














bookkeeper, circulation manager, 
advertising manager and financier. 
But it was during these days that 
I learned the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the publishing business— 
learned al] sides of the business— 
learned it as no man can learn it 
without a similar experience. I 
was not influenced by convention- 
ality. My methods were all my 
own. After a few months I be- 
gan to get just a little bit of 
credit. I guarded it sacredly. I 
never allowed a promise to be 
broken. I met every engagement. 
Gradually my line of credit grew. 
At the end of three years I found 
myself owing about five thousand 
dollars. My credit was <ny capi- 
tal. It came slowly, and there- 
fore I moved slowly. During all 
this time I had given up my entire 
life to the business. I rarely, if 
ever, went out in the evening. I 
spent the time in my room wri- 
ting. I had already written and 
published one long story. It was 
well received. I did not write 
stories because I preferred to do 
so, or because I thought I could 
write better stories than those of 
the established authors. I wrote 
them because I had to have them 
and I had little money with which 
to buy them. 

During all these desperate days 
there was one thought of which 
I never allowed myself to lose 
sight—one guiding, eternal prin- 
ciple—first life, then growth, but 
life at all hazards. 

I now began another long story, 
and I made it as strong as I could 
make it in the opening chapters. I 
burned a good deal of midnight 
oil on it. I believed that I had in 
it the elements that would appeal 
to boys. and I felt that at last my 
credit thad reached the point 
where I could afford to put it to 
the test. Up to this time the 
business had been losing ground 
a little each year. During the 
winter it would forge ahead a 
trifle, but in the long, hot months 
of summer it would drop back 
more than it had gained. 

On this new story I distributed 
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15 
about one hundred thousand 
sample sheets, giving the opening 
chapters, and spent considerable 
money. in newspaper advertising. 


-The total outlay for advertising 


and sample sheets ran my indebt- 
edness up to fifteen or sixteen 
thousand dollars, but the result of 
this advertising so far increased 
the circulation of the Argosy that 
it now paid me a net profit of 
something like one hundred dol- 
lars a week. This was the first 
genuine success I had had, the 
first time the business was legiti- 
mately in the paying column, and 
hope bounded and broadened. 

At last I had a tangible success, 
and I saw the way to a greater 
success, I finished that story dur- 
ing the summer and in the fall, 
with the opening of the reading 
season I began a business cam- 
paign that in its intensity crowd- 
ed a life work into a few months. 

I had reduced my indebtedness 
at this time to about twelve 
thousand dollars. This indebted- 
ness, then, constituted my cash 
capital, if you will so regard it, 
for the campaign ahead of me, 
during which time I spent ninety- 
five thousand dollars in advertis- 
ing. I put out eleven million five 
hundred thousand sample copies. 
I covered the country with travel- 
ing men from Maine to Nebraska, 
and from New Orleans to St. 
Paul. Beyond Nebraska I used 
the mails. I kept on the road 
fifteen to twenty men, and every 
man employed from one to a 
dozen helpers in putting out these 
sheets. I had no organization at 
the time, no editorial force, no 
bookkeeper, and until ‘then I had 
never indulged in the luxury of a 
typewriter. I laid out the routes 
for the men, determined just how 
many sample sheets should go 
into each town, and wrote every 
man a letter every day designed 
to fill him with enthusiasm and 
renewed energy. I not only wrote 
these men, but I wrote newsdeal- 
ers everywhere as well. I did ny 
own editorial work, I kept my 
own accounts, I looked after the 
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manufacturing, I bought all the 
paper, I attended to the shipping, 
to freight bills, and with all did 
the financiering—ninety-five thou- 
sand dollars in five months. 

The expenses of the men on the 
road. shipping expenses, office ex- 
penses and manufacturing ex- 
penses literally burned up money. 
The cry was money, money, 
money, all the time. But some 
way, somehow, I always managed 
to get it together. JI had no 
backer. I have never known such 
a luxury. I bought paper on 
time, I gave notes, I discounted 
notes. I had a bank account in 
Maine, one in New York, and 
another in Chicago. I kept thou- 
sands of dollars in the air between 
these three banks. All in all, it 
was a dizzy, dazzling, daring 
game, a game to live for, to die 
for, a royal, glorious game. 

It was during this fiercely 
dramatic period that I wrote “The 
Boy Broker’—a story that sent 
the circulation of The Argosy 
bounding forward to the tune of 
twenty thousand. It was mid- 
night work. I closed this cam- 
paign early in May. It had lasted 
five months. I went into it with 
a net income of a hundred dollars 
a week; I came out of it with a 
net income of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a week. 

I felt now that there were great 
big possibilities before me. I 
didn’t buy a steam yacht, I didn’t 
set up a racing stable, I didn’t in- 
dulge in any sky-rocket display 
that so often follows a somewhat 
sudden success. My ambition was 
to build bigger. I devoted the 
summer to strengthening the pub- 
lication, and made my plans for 
a yet greater campaign during the 
coming winter. As soon as cold 
weather came I began advertising 
again. I spent twenty thousand 
dollars and stopped suddenly. I 
had expected to spend five times 
this amount, but twenty thousand 


dollars told the story just as well 


as two hundred thousand dollars 
would have told it. 
The tide had turned, the weekly 


paper was doomed, but I did not 
know this, I did not recognize the 
truth. I hadn’t paid the. price. 
Truth comes high—the truth that 
a man digs out of the solid rock. 
I thought it was the juvenile pa- 
per in particular that was doomed. 
I had a great big income still. I 
did not care anything for money. 
I wanted to be a factor in the 
publishing world. I reasoned that 
if I could use my income to estab- 
lish an adult publication I should 
have something permanent, and 
would not care what became of 
The Argosy. I had been in the 
publishing business long enough 
to know the fallacy of tying to a 
juvenile publication. 

Acting on my reasoning, I be- 
gan the publication of an adult 
journal, which I called Munsey’s 
Weekly. I published it for two 
years and a little more at a cost 
of over one hundred thousand 
dollars in cash. But the cost in 
disappointments, in wear and tear, 
in gray matter, in lost opportuni- 
ties, can never be estimated, could 
never be made up if I were to live 
a thousand years. There are 
some things men can never get 
back. 

I began to discern the truth 
now. At last it was plain that the 
trouble with The Argosy two 
years before was the doom of the 
weekly publication in America 
rather than the doom of juvenile 
journalism in particular. I be- 
lieve I was one of the first men 
to recognize this fact; many men 
have not recognized it even yet. 
The great big daily with its il- 
lustrations and fiction, and the 
mammoth Sunday issue screaming 
with pictures, together with the 
syndicate system, had practically 
driven the weekly of national cir- 
culation out of the field. To be 
sure, there were then, and there 
are still, a few old strong week- 
lies that*hold on mainly from a 
large advertising patronage, and 
because they have been household 
companions for generations, Such 
publications, however, can not be 
taken as true criterions. 
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When I had become convinced 
beyond all question that I was 
pulling directly against the tide, 
I changed Munsey’s Weekly to 
Munsey’s Magazine. Though the 
weekly had cost me-a small for- 
tune, it was worth little or noth- 
ing in dollars and cents as the 
foundation for a magazine, but in 
sentiment it represented all that it 
had cost me. I converted it into 
a magazine, that I might save it. 
To have lost it, with all that it 
represented to me, would have 
been like losing my life. Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, in point of senti- 
ment, then, started with a great 
big capial, and sentiment to some 
is about as tangible as anything 
else. 

The magazine business was new 
to me. I knew nothing of it. All 
my experience had been in the 
weekly field. I started the maga- 
zine at the conventional price of 
twenty-five cents. I continued it 
for two years at this price, and 
I continued it at a loss. During 
this time I studied the magazine 
situation pretty thoroughly; I 
studied magazines and I studied 
the people. I became convinced 
that twenty-five cents was too 
much money for a magazine. I 
saw only one obstacle in the way 
of making and marketing a first- 
rate magazine at ten cents, That 
obstacle was the American News 
Company—a colossus which no 
one had ever yet been able to sur- 
mount or circumvent. 

However, I made so bold as to 
discuss the matter with the man- 
agement of the American News 
Company—not once, but half a 
dozen times. They said that the 
idea was preposterous; that a 
first-rate magazine could never be 
published in this country at ten 
cents; that the conditions of trade 
were all against it; that it was 
utter folly and nonsense to at- 
tempt it. They did not say in so 
many words that no magazine 
should ever be published in Amer- 
ica at ‘ten cents—it was not neces- 
sary to put it quite so baldly. They 
held the entire periodical trade of 
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the country tightly in their grasp. 
They were absolute dictators in 
the publishing field. They made 
whatever price to the publisher 
pleased their fancy. There was no 
appeal, no way to get around 
them. It was accept their terms 
or abandon the enterprise. 

This was the situation when I 
discussed the ten-cent price with 
them. Their ultimatum was that 
they would pay me but four and 
a half cents for my magazine. At 
the close of this final interview I 
went to my office and at once 
wrote the American News Com- 
pany a letter in which I said ir 
substance : 

The next number—the October number—of 
Munsey’s Magazine will be issued at ten 
cents, the price I have discussed with you. In- 
asmuch as there is so wide a difference between 
the price you are willing to pay me for the 
magazine and what I regard asa right price, 
there is little likelihood of our doing business 
together. Should you have occasion, however, 
to fill any orders for Munsey’s Magazine the 
price to you will be six and a half cents. 
Kindly make a note of this fact, 

I then sent out about ten thou- 
sand notices to newsdealers, sta- 
ting that the price of Munsey’s 
Magazine would be changed from 
twenty-five cents to ten cents, be- 
ginning with the October number, 
and that there was little likelihood 
that they could get the magazine 
from their news company, but 
that it could be had direct from 
the publisher at seven cents net 
in New York, transportation to 
be paid by the dealer. I supple- 
mented this notice with a good 
many personal letters to dealers 
whom I happened to know, but 
the whole ten thousand circular 
letters and the personal letters to 
dealers did not result in bringing 
in orders for one hundred copies 
of the magazine. Notwithstand- 
ing this, at the end of ten days or 
two weeks after ny first letter to 
the American News Company, I 
wrote them again, saying: 

Inasmuch asI am getting up a good deal 
better magazine than I had at first intended, 
I find that it will be necessary to make the 
price to you, should you have occasion to fill 
anv orders, seven cents instead of six anda 
half cents, the price named in my last letter to 
you. 

My first letter had received no 
response; my second letter re- 
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ceived a very prompt response in 
the person of a high official in the 
American News Company. I was 
a good deal surprised at the 
promptness of this response. I 
did not know then what I know 
now—namely, that the American 
News Company had _ received 
orders from dealers from all over 
the country for thousands , and 
thousands of Munsey’s Magazine 
at the new price. This represen- 
tative from the news company 
came to make terms with me. He 
was a very charming man and he 
handled his commission diplomat- 
ically. He said that we had done 
business for a good while together 
and that his people were anxious 
to avoid any break between us; 
that they had gone over the sit- 
uation* with great care and had 
decided to meet me on a higher 
price. I never learned what that 
price was. I did not care what 
it was. My answer was that the 
American News Company had 
had a chance to make terms with 
me, but that they wanted it all, 
and thad forced me to take the 
position I had taken, and, having 
taken it, I would see what there 
was in it. 

I should not wish to give the 
impression that the management 
of the American News Company 
are all tyrants. On the contrary, 
they are all good fellows—clever, 
clean-cut business men. But they 
stood for a great big monopoly, 
and in monopoly there is always 
tyranny, Everything is from the 
point of view. With no opposi- 
tion in the field, and none pos- 
sible, oppressive prices were but 
natural prices. I make ‘this re- 
ference to the American News 
Company, not to pictui- them as 
unnaturally monopolistic, but to 
give you a mere suggestion, and 
without going into lengthy details 
only a mere suggestion can be 
given, of some of the difficulties 
in pioneering the ten-cent maga- 
zine. 

But the controversy was not 
alone with the American News 
Company. Every dealer protest- 
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ed at the price. He said he was 
buying weekly papers for six and 
six and a half cents, and that 
seven cents plus transportation 
for a magazine meant ruin, 
and an advance all along the 
line on weekly papers. He 
declared he would not handle 
Munsey’s Magazine unless he 
could get it through his news 
company as he got his other pub- 
lications; that he would not go to 
the trouble to send direct to me 
for ‘it. 

I took no issue with him on 
these points. I simply told him 
what I had for him and left the 
rest to the people. All I had to 
say I said to the people. I came 
out with large, strong advertise- 
ments in all the daily papers and 
magazines. I told the people 
what I had for them. Day after 
day these advertisements appear- 
ed in the daily press, and each 
one stated that Munsey’s Maga- 
zine could be had from all news- 
dealers. I knew, of course, that 
the magazine was not on sale at 
any news-stand, but I knew with 
equal certainty that it would be 
on sale at all news-stands. The 
price and the bold advertising ex- 
cited curiosity. There was at 
once a strong, unyielding demand 
from the public. Dealers had to 
have the magazine.- They wrote 
to their news company for it once, 
twice, three times, but could gef 
neither magazine nor any re- 
sponse whatever ‘to their letters. 
All orders for Munsey’s Magazine 
were totally ignored. This was 
the line of warfare. Finally the 
dealers came to me for it. 

I had printed as a first edition 
at the new price twenty thousand 
copies. With no visible market 
this might have been regarded 
as a trifle reckless, but at the end 
of ten days I was compelled to go 
to press on a second edition. Be- 
fore the month was overI printed 
four editions, running the circula- 
tion up to a total of forty thou- 
sand for October. I printed sixty 
thousand for November, one hun- 
dred thousand for December, one 
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hundred and twenty-five thousand 
for January, and one hundred and 
fifty thousand for February. The 
circulation bounded forward at 
this tremendous pace until a total 
of seven hundred thousand was 
reached. 

This was the beginning of the 
ten-cent magazine. It was our 
success in our effort to deal direct 
with the trade that made it pos- 
sible. At four and a half cents it 
was not possible. Somebody 
would have had to do just what 
I did do, or the people would not 
be reading a ten-cent magazine 
to-day. 

As soon as it was demonstrated 
that I had won on our lines then 
the American News Company 
sought to foster opposition, and 
instead of paying four and a half 
cents, the maximum price they 
would pay me, they began pay- 
ing five and a half cents, and 
are to-day paying from five and 
a half cents to perhaps as 
much as six cents a copy 
for ten-cent magazines. They 
pay me for whatever num- 
ber they take seven cents, the 
same price at which we sell to 
the retailer—seven cents net in 
New York. This is our price per 
copy for one copy or a million, 
for the retailer and the wholesaler 
alike. We are to-day, as we were 
at the outset, our own whole- 
salers. We own our own news 
company, and pay tribute to no 
one. 

To make the situation more 
dramatic, it so happened that dur- 
ing this campaign I was again 
writing a serial story—“Derring- 
forth.” It was appearing in the 
magazine. The work on_ this 
story, as on “The Boy Broker,” 
was midnight work after long, 
fierce days at my office. 

I wish to say here that it was 
not the ten-cent price alone that 
commended Munsey’s Magazine 
to the people. It was the maga- 
zine itself. The price merely 
gave it an audience. Convention- 
ality had given place to fresher 
ideas. The people saw in it what 
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they wanted, and they always buy 
what they want when they can 
buy it at a right price. Ten cents 
was a right price—a wonder, a 
marvel, at the time. 

That was four years ago. To- 
day Munscy’s Magazine has a cir- 
culation in excess of the combined 
circulation of Harper’s, Scribner's 
and the Century multiplied by two, 
and but for the other ten-cent 
magazines in the field, all fol- 
lowers of Munsey’s, and made 
possible by reason of Munsey’s, 
we should have more circulation 
on Munscy’s alone than all the 
other legitimate magazines of the 
country put together. A_ single 
edition of Munsey’s Magazine to- 
day weighs more than three hun- 
dred tons, and to my best belief 
we are the largest consumers of 
hook paper of any one publishing 
house in the world. 

From a magazine of about one 
hundred reading pages at that 
time, we have gradually enlarged 
it to one hundred and sixty read- 
ing pages. It is now the size of 
the thirty-five-cent magazines. In 
enlarging the magazine from time 
to time I have had two distinct 
purposes in view: First, to give 
more and more, aad always more, 
for the money; and second, to get 
beyond competition. At one time 
ten-cent magazines were spring- 
ing up everywhere like mush- 
rooms; they are not springing up 
so numerously now. The road is 
a bit rocky. 

I did not go into this contest 
with the American News Com- 
pany without due appreciation of 
what it meant. I knew their 
power, with their millions of cap- 
ital and their forty to fifty 
branches. I knew the history of 
the wrecks on the beach—the men 
who had attempted to ignore them 
and deal direct with the trade. 

My capital was all on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and it was very 
much on the wrong side of the 
ledger. I had been facing losses 
--great, big, heavy losses—for 
four solid, unbroken years, but 
there are ‘times when combina- 
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tions, conditions, decision, can do 
what capital can not do, and I 
felt that with the ten-cent price, 
and with the magazine I had in 
mind, and with the experience [ 
had had both in publishing and in 
business, the combinations were in 
my hands which would enable me 
to win out. I believed then, as I 
believe now, and as [ have urged 
upon you gentlemen, I believed in 
the sober sense of the people. I 
relied on them, banked everything 
on them; you can rely on them, 
bank everything on them. 


——~+oe—_—_—_—_ 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


STORES TO MEN. 

“How advertising has caanged the at- 
titude of men towards department 
stores is an interesting study,’ says 
James Davey in the Christmas number 
of the Business Man's Magazine. 
“When these stores first added men’e 
furnishing goods to their stocks only a 
small space was considered necessary 
and only a small selection of goods was 
considercd practicable. What was sold 
for the most part cheap in grade, for 
the buying was done almost exclusively 
by women, and most of these were the 
wives of mechanics and laboring men 
or others whose wages were equally 
small. 

“Only the most optimistic managers 
of the department stores had much nope 
that they were going to induce the men 
themselves to buy at their storcs. Men 
looked askance at the idea of prowling 
around the aisles of these big emporiums 
in search of what they wanted, and it 
took a good while to lessen this pre- 
judice to any great extent. Even to-day 
it is still sufficiently prevalent to keep 
up the spirits of the smaller dealers in 
men’s furnishing goods, who look upon 
the department stores as taeir worst 
enemies. 

“Whatever change has taken place in 
the attitude of men towards the depart- 
ment stores is, I think, due largely to 
advertising. In the course of time it 
became evident to the advertising man- 
agers of these stores that if they were 
to attract men to the men’s furnishing 
departments they would have to insert 
special announcements in the newspa- 
pers, apart from those of a general 
character intended for women. There 
was something about tie make-up of 
man which made him rebel against 
hunting through a mass of items such 
as the usual department store adver- 
tisement contained, even if he had no 
aversion to visiting the store after he 
had seen the thing he wanted advertised 
as a bargain. To separate the items 
relating to his goods from the others, 
and so place them in the newspapers 
that he would have his attention ar- 
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rested as he skimmed through them, 
was the way to get him if he was to 
be got at all. Afterwards, when he 
had been coached along a little by hav- 
ing some real bargains brought to his 
attention, he could be depended on to 
look up the advertisements addressed 
to botn him and the women, even when 
they were incorporated in the large 
general announcement of the store, 

“To-day a visit to one of these stores 
will disclose the fact that a large num- 
ber of men, for one reason or another, 
do their own shopping at these places. 
In trying to account fer the presence of 
these men in department stores in pre- 
ference to the smaller stores, that cater 
exclusively to men, we should first con- 
sider what possible advantages they en- 
joy here which tne smaller dealer neg- 
lects to give them. For, while it is 
largely due to advertising that they 
have been led to discard their old-time 
prejudice, there must be some real or 
supposed advantages offered, else they 
would go to the small dealer, just 
round the corner perhaps, rather than 
make long trips in order to buy at the 
department stores, 

One advantage is that the larger 
stores are more willing to deliver the 
goods purchased. Tney have a sys- 
tematized delivery service, and the man 
whose parcel is only a small one has 
much less compunction about asking 
that it be delivered, be the distance ever 
so short, than he would if he were 
buying at a small dealers. And right 
here the small dealer has something to 
learn. Many such tradesmen would 
gladly deliver any purcnases if they 
thought they would increase their sales 
by doing so. Many of them do de- 
liver goods when requested to do so, 
and do it with an apparent gladness. 
What they overlook is that some men 
will hesitate to ask that their smaller 
parcels be delivered. The suggestion o: 
oe must come to them from the 
cicrK. 
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CHOSE HIS OWN SNAKES. 


“So Ampleroom has gone to drinking 
again, has he, after taking the cure?” 

“Yes; he was unfortunate in his ex- 
perience, When he got to seeing snakes 
he became frightened and took the 
cure. Came home and was cleaning out 
the well when he got bit by a water 
snake. Then he quit drinking water. 
Said the other kind looked bad, but 
they never bit him.”—Kansas City 
Times. 


2+ 


GOLD MARK JOURNALISM. 


There are two kinds of greatness in 
journalism—one that involves the edit- 
ing of newspapers with distinction, the 
other the faculty of writing in a way 
that shall impress itself upon masses of 
men. The faculty of editing a news- 
paper with distinction has not always 
been associated with mere commercial 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES OF 
MONTREAL. 


Montreal is the metropolis of 
Canada, and represents in her ad- 
vertising situation what New 
York does to the United States— 
the center. Toronto is a second- 
ary advertising center, and might 
be compared to Chicago in Can- 
adian advertising. There seems 
to be no third city of importance, 
and to anyone familiar with the 
great agencies of this country the 
volume of advertising in Canada 
seems small. Canada has a total 
population of less than 7,000,000 
people, or about as many as can 
be reached by the New York daily 
papers. These are scattered over 
a tremendous _ territory — more 
than 4,000 miles from coast to 
coast. While there are over 
1,000 newspapers in the Dominion, 
the largest list used in covering 
the country is about half as many, 
and a good representation can be 
had with 250, it is said. Circu- 
lations are small, rates not high, 
so a national appropriation is a 
very different thing from what 
that term implies this side of the 
border. For $25.000 the Can- 
adian national advertiser gets a 
representation equivalent to what 
$1,000,000 would buy in the Uni- 
ted States, in proportion to popu- 
lation, and $10,000 a year is a 
lavish advertising expenditure. 
One-fifth the cost of covering 
New York State will cover Can- 
ada from ocean to ocean. An 
agency, therefore, may have a 
large number of active Canadian 
accounts, yet a modest aggregate 
of business, and owing to the num- 
ber of papers, the small sum spent 
with each, and the cost of detail 
work in placing, the profits of an 
agency in Canada are nothing like 
what is usual in the United States. 

Yet from the advertiser’s stand- 
point Canada’s population offers 
an attractive buying public. 
There is no large foreign-born 
population in Canada, no negro 
population, and the average of 
buying capacity is large. For this 
buying public the Canadian agen- 


cies solicit three separate varieties 
of advertiser—the home manu- 
facturer who ought to promote 
his own goods with his own peo- 
ple, the American manufacturer 
who ought to add Canada to his 
market, and the British manu- 
facturer, who lives far off and is 
least of the three in importance, 
despite the fact that Canada fav- 
ors him with a preferential tariff. 
Canadian manufactures are young, 
but growing, and promise in time 
to become the .cnter of a far 
greater advertising activity than is 
evident to-day. Canadian agen- 
cies seem to be enterprising in 
creating new business among their 
home manufacturers, but cannot 
grow faster than the industries 
themselves, The number of Amer- 
ican advertisers operating in Can- 
ada is large, and the agencies keep 
up promotion work in the United 
States. 

A. McKim & Co., Montreal and 
Toronto. This agency is some- 
times called “the N. W. Ayer & 
Son of Canada” because it is the 
largest concern of its kind in the 
Dominion, as well as the oldest. 
Mr. Anson McKim was really the 
pioneer in the Canadian field, be- 
ing first to establish a success- 
ful agency, though following sev- 
eral predecessors who were not 
successful. In 1878 he came to 
Montreal from Toronto as the 
special representative of the 
Toronto Mail, and in a few 
months found it possible to open 
a general advertising office as an 
adjunct to his special bureau. The 
former soon grew to be most im- 
portant, but the latter has never 
been abandoned, and the McKim 
agency still attends to the Toronto 
Mail’s advertising interests in 
Montreal. <A staff of thirty-six 
people is employed, and about 160 
accounts ‘handled, large and small, 
df which these are representative : 

Canadian accounts—Ogilvie Flour M/'lls 
Co>-Montreal; St. Croix Soap Mfg. Co., St. 
Stephett;N, B.; S. Greenshields, Dress Goods, 
Montreal; ~Alatastine Wall Coating, Paris, 
Ont.; Montserrat Lime Juice, Montreal; 
Lyman, Sons & Co., Blair’s Pills, Montreal; 
Granby Rubber Co.. Granby, Que.; Belding, 


Paul & Co., Silk Thread, Montreal; Henrv 
Morgan & Co., Departmental Store, Montreal; 
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Canada Grocers Co., Red Feather Tea, 
Hamilton and Toronto; Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto; Canada Life Insurance 
Co., Toronto; J. M. Fortier, Cigars, Montreal; 

. C. McLaren Belting Co., Montreal; 
McGill University, Montreal; Trafalgar Insti- 
tute, Montreal; L. A. Wilson & Co., Wines 
and Liquors, Montreal; Laing Packing and 
Provision Co, Montreal; Griffiths & Mac- 
Pherson Co., Medicines, Toronto; Clydesdale 
Stock Food Co., Toronto; Dominion Sus- 
pender Co., Niagara Falls, Ont.; Dowswell 
Bros. Co., Washing Machines, Hamilton; 
Druggist Corporation, Toronto; Henry Birks 
& Sons, Jewelers, Montreal; Meriden Britan- 
nia Co., Hamilton; Ganong Bros., Chocolates, 
St. Stephen, N. B.; Konig & Stuffman, Cor- 
sets, Montreal; H. Vineberg & Co., Progress 
Clothing, Montreal; Male Attire Co., Mont- 
real; The F. F. Dalley Co., Proprietary Arti- 
cles, Hamilton; J. M. rete &Co., Mont- 
real; Hanson Bros., Montreal; T. Eaton & Co., 
Departmental Store, ‘Toronto; Fit Reform 
Clothing, Montreal; Leeming, Miles & Co., 
Nestle’s Food, Montreal; F. X. St. Charles & 
Co., White Rock Water, Montreal; Boivin, 
Wilson & Co., St. Michel Wine, Montreal; 
Luke Bros., Nurserymen, Montreal; Royal 
Trust Co., Montreal; T. B. Escott & Co., 
Wholesale Grocers, London, Ont.; Fruitatives 
Ltd., Patent Medicines, Ottawa; Rose & 
Laflamme, Wholesale Grocers, Montreal; H. 
Shorey, & Co., Clothing, Montreal; Slater 
Shoe Co. Ltd., Montreal; Meagher Bros. & 
Co., Wines and Liquors, Montreal: Colin Mc- 
Arthur & Co., Wall Paper, Montreal; J. 
Hirsch, Sons & Co., Cigars, Montreal; Hen- 
son Woolen Mills Co., Amherst, N. S.; R. J. 
Devins, Montreal; Watson, Foster Co, Ltd., 
Wall Paper, Montreal; Knit-to-Fit Mfg Co., 
Underwear, Montreal; Lea & Perrins, Mont- 
real; McMaster University, Toronto; John La- 
batt, Ales and Stout, London, Ont., Ottawa & 
Montreal; Mooney Biscuit & Confectionery 
Co., Stratford, Ont ; R. H. McKenna, Key- 
stone Dehorner, Picton, Ont.; Mutual Life 
Assurance Co., Waterloo, Ont.; T. E. Bis- 
sell, Agricultural Implements, Elora, Ont.; 
O”’ Keefe Brewery, Toronto; Dominion Iron & 
Steel Co.. Montreal; Stott & Jury, Cancer 
Cure, Bowmanville, Ont.; A. Ramsay & 
Sons, Paints, Montreal; Abbey’s Efferves- 
cent Salt Co., New York and Montreal; E, 
Berliner, Gramophones, Montreal: Frost Wire 
Fence Co., Wire Fences, Welland, Ont ; Baird 
Co., Patent Medicines, Woodstock, Ont.; Bole 
Drug Co., Gin Pills, Winnipeg; Wm. Rennie, 
Seeds, Toronto; Simpson Bros, Co., Extracts 
Halifax, N. S.: Truro Knitting Mills Co, 
Truro, N. S.; United Factories Ltd., Brushes 
and Woodwear, Toronto. 

United States accounts—Paine’s Celery 
Compound; Dr. G. H. Bobertz, Detroit; 
Chase & Sanborn, Boston; Armour & Co., 
Chicago; Sherwin-Williams Paints, Cleveland; 
Carter’s Pills, New York; Cheney Remedies, 
Toledo; Humphrey’s Specifics, New York; In- 
ternational Stock Food, Minneapolis; Dr. 
Schiffman Asthma Cufe, St. Paul; Dr. 
Sproule, Catarrh Specialist, Boston; Globe 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati; Himrod’s Asthma 
Cure, New York; Kendall’s Spavin Cure, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt.; Vermont Farm Machine 
Co., Bellows Falls, Vt.; W. F. Young, 
Veterinary Remedies, Springfield, Mass.; 
Lydia Pinkham, Lynn, Mass.; Angier’s Petro- 
leum Emulsion, Boston; W. F. Smith Rem- 
edies, Boston; Dr. Sanche’s Oxydonor, De- 
troit; California Fig Syrup, San Francisco. 

Foreign accounts -Pear’s Soap, London; 
Taddy & Co.’s Tobaccos, ‘London; Dewar’s 
Whiskies, Perth, Scotland; Epps’ Cocoas, 
London; Cravenette Co., Bradford, Eng.; 
Hunyadi Janos, Budapest; Vinolia Soap, Lone 


don; Priestley's Dress Goods, Bradford, Eng.; 
Maypole Soap, London; Vin Mariana, Paris; 
Dawson's Whisky, Glasgow; Bank of British 
North America, London. 


The McKim agency publishes 
the annual Canadian Newspaper 
Directory, in which papers are 
rated in figures upon receipt of a 
statement from the publisher, or 
in symbols otherwise. The book 
is complete in its information 
about the character of each town 
and village, has valuable summar- 
les of the Canadian tariff, and 
seems to be conservative in its 
estimates of circulation. The 
Montreal office of the agency is in 
the building of the Montreal 
Star. The Toronto branch is in 
charge of Mr. Somerset. Cor- 
respondents are maintained in 
New York, Boston and London, 
Eng. 

Of the Canadian situation Mr. 
McKim says: “The drawback of 
the business here is that accounts 
are small—often but a few hun- 
dred dollars yearly. Half the 
number of accounts we now have, 
if those of houses advertising in 
the United States, would agegre- 
gate millions of dollars. But it 
must not be thought that the Can- 
adian advertising situation is 
simple. The two languages offer 
one stumbling block to advertisers 
from the States, and the hundreds 
of local newspapers that must be 
depended upon to get a national 
showing can only be used by a 
man of experience. A good many 
Yankee advertisers have lost 


money in Canada through under- 


rating the complexities of the 
field, and I don’t believe that any 
agency the other side the line is 
competent to place business over 
here. Remember that with less 
than one-twelfth the population 
of the States we have just as 
much territory to cover geograph- 
ically. We believe so firmly our- 
selves in the special knowledge 
required for Canadian operations 
that we confine our attention to 
this field. When one of our own 
advertisers wishes to extend his 
operations to the United States 
we recommend that he select an 
agency familiar with the situation 
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over there. The newspapers are 
Canada’s chief medium. Maga- 
zines are unimportant, except 
locally. Street-car advertising is 
just coming into use—for years 
the companies refused to’ allow 
an advertisement in the cars. 
Outdoor advertising, too, is just 
beginning to be an _ important 
medium. Copy differs from that 
which pulls best in the States— 
Canadian copy can safely lack 
some of the snap and cleverness 
of Yankee copy, partaking of the 
solider qualities of the British. 
And French copy, of course, is 
a world in itself. One must not 
only know the French-Canadians, 
and where they live, and their 
manners and ways of thinking, 
but must be familiar with the 
French language. There is a vast 
difference between the French ad- 
vertisement that pulls and _ the 
mere French translation that looks 
well to the untrained eye.” 

The Desbarats Advertising 
Agency, (Ltd.) Montreal. This 
is said to be the second agency 
in Canada in point of size. As it 
is twelve years old, against the 
twenty years of the McKim agen- 
cy, it might very reasonably be re- 
garded as a concern somewhat 
more active in promotion work. 
Large quarters are occupied in 
the Sovereign Bank Building, and 
emphasis is placed on facilities for 
advertising in the 
French language, this being ob- 
vious in the name of its founder. 
Mr. E. Desbarats began business 
on a one-man basis in 1892, but 
now has accounts in Canada, the 
United States, England and other 
countries, among the more prom- 
inent of which are: 

Albert Soaps, Ltd., Montreal; Savage 
& Son, Soaps, Montreal; Wm. Clark, 
cannned meats, Montreal; Hudon, Her- 
bert & Co., wholesale grocers, Mon- 
treal; Fry’s Chocolates, London, Eng.; 
S. B. Townsend, champagne, Montreal; 
Gillispies & Co., brandies, Montreal; 
J. Mathieu, proprietary remedies, 
Sherbrooke, P. Richelieu & On- 
tario Navigation Co.; Quebec & Lake 
St. John R. R.; Official Advertising 
City of Montreal; Dr. Shoup remedies. 

Desbarats’ Newspaper  Direc- 
tory, published annually, is a re- 


liable work on Canadian mediums, 
and names in each town the prin- 
cipal industries, with titles of 
firms, etc. “The French popula- 
tion of Canada is usually under- 
rated by advertisers,’ Mr. Des- 
barats says, “not alone in the 
United States, but even in On- 
tario. There are over 1,000,000 
French-Canadians to be reached 
by a very few papers in Quebec— 
La Presse and La Patrie, of Mon- 
treal, and L’Evenement and the 
Soleil, published in Quebec, being 
notable for their wide circulation. 
The French papers have consider- 
able circulation in the New Eng- 
land States among French-Cana- 
dians .who have emigrated and 
want a metropolitan paper in their 
own language—this circulation 
has led some of our Canadian 
medicine advertisers to extend 
their operations to the States. 
Rates are low and population is 
massed in the Eastern part of 
Canada, so that the French adver- 
tising situation is compact and 
attractive. Good French copy is 
necessary, of course—only the 
poorest results can be had 
where English copy is _ sent 
to publishers for translation, 
as the matter is then literally 
translated, word for word, instead 
of being re-written. A coast-to- 
coast-campaign in Canada, Eng- 
lish and French, can be carried 
out for $10,000 a year. On such 
a moderate appropriation we 
Canadian agents must compete 
with American agencies in the at- 
tractiveness of copy and illustra- 
tions. With the commission on a 
campaign representing thousands 
of dollars we are expected to pro- 
duce copy that will compare with 
that written for an advertiser 
whose commission to the Yankee 
agent may be larger than our ad- 
vertiser’s whole appropriation. 
This condition leads me to believe 
that sometime the Canadian agen- 
cy will have to add a salary to its 
commission. Ever since I began 
business the agency has been ad- 
vertised in Printers’ INK, our 
small card appearing weekly. This 
advertising thas brought little di- 
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rect business, but has been a most 
valuable factor in our success, for 
whenever we go after new ac- 
counts we find that we are 
known.” 

J. J. Gibbons, Toronto and 
Montreal. This, the third agency 
in Montreal, has its headquarters 
in Toronto, and is the principal 
concern of its kind in that city. 
The Montreal office, in the La 
Presse building, in charge of E. 
L. McArthur, handles a _ good 
many accounts, and also carries 
on promotion work among the 
manufacturers of Montreal. Mr. 
McArthur mentioned, among the 
chief accounts: 


Canadian Rubber Co., the largest ad- 
vertisers in Canada; Canadian adver- 
tising of ‘‘Bovril;” Semi-Ready Cloth- 
ing Co., with thirty stores throughout 
Canada; Tatrault Shoe Co.; Ferro Ci- 
gars; Sunlight Soap for Canada; Pen- 
man Mfg. Co., knit goods; Vapo- 
Cresolene; Canada Life Insurance Co.; 
Manson-Campbell ‘Incubators; Mun- 
yon’s Remedies; Gurney Foundry Co.; 
Williams, Green & Rome, Berlin, shirts; 
Wilson File Co.; Canadian General 
Electric Company; Page Wire Fence 
Co.; Metallic Roofing Co. 


J. J. Gibbons, the head of this 
agency, was some years ago a spe- 
cial agent in New York City, rep- 
resenting Canadian papers, when 
an American firm asked him to 
take care of its Canadian appro- 
priation. He complied, in the be- 
lief that a few weeks would suffice 
to arrange matters, but before the 
account was placed properly had 
been drawn into organizing the 
retail trade and selling goods on 
the road. Out of this grew his 
agency. The Gibbons agency 
seems not only to cover Toronto, 
a field where it is practically 
alone, but pays much attention to 
outdoor and street-car advertis- 
ing, follow-up systems, printing, 
lithographing and advertising ac- 
cessories. 

It is also weil to mention in 
connection with the agencies of 
Montreal a man who is not an 
agent—L. J. Francois, 542 Parc 
Lafontaine, publisher of the only 
advertising journal in Canada, 
Publicite-Publicity, and a writer 
of advertising in the French lan- 
guage. M. Frangois does not 


place advertising, and has no ac- 
counts, but has had wide experi- 
ence in French trade journalism, 
and prepares the advertising mat- 
ter for several large grocery and 
proprietary houses. In Canada the 
French seem to hold the balance 
of power in wholesale groceries. 
Publicite-Publicity is a monthly 
journal about the size of Print- 
ERS’ INK, printed half in French 
and half in English, the one being 
a translation of the other. Its 
object, M. Francois states, is to 
spread the idea of advertising 
among French merchants and 
business men of Canada, both 
wholesale and retail, and to make 
available to them the latest and 
best methods of advertising. In 
his special field the editor of 
Publicite-Publicity is evidently a 
well-posted and enterprising man. 


DIFFERENT RESULTS DUE TO 
COPY. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company recently prepared three five- 
inch advertisements for American In- 
dustries. Great care was taken. to 
make the copy bright and pointed, and 
special designs were made for all the 
advertisements. At least three people 
worked on the copy in addition to the 
illustrators. These three advertise- 
ments, costing a total of $63, have 
brought up to the present time forty 
inquiries for the Yale & Towne goods, 
the cost per inquiry thus being about 
$1.50. On a yearly contract the cost 
per inquiry would have been about 
$1.25. 

Another large advertiser in American 
Industries, who is also most careful. in 
the preparation of copy, had to pay 
atout $3 per inquiry. As a result of 
this, though the cost in his case is very 
low compared with his usual advertis- 
ing experience, he is now endeavoring 
strenuously to improve his copy with a 
determination to reduce the cost. A 
third instance is that of a concern 
which ran a four-inch advertisement 
once a month for six months at a 
cost of $95 and received only a dozen 
replies—American Industries. 


———_+)—————- 





German Families areLarge 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantitv of goods the 140,000 
or more German Families consume that you 
by advertising with us. Kate. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 




















THE BANKER’S ADVERTIS- 
ING CALENDAR. 


If a bank or trust company uses 
advertising only on the important 
days of the year it will probably 
carry on a campaign as busy and 
diversified as that of a department 
store. For the financial year is 
filled with occasions when people 
need banks, or ought to use them, 
and when banks need customers 
and ought to advertise for them. 

The two great events are, of 
course, the semi-annual interest 
days in January and July. Some 
institutions compute interest quar- 
terly, but throughout the country 
the semi-annual system predomi- 
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good word for the institution. 
Semi-annual interest days are by 
no means to be regarded as special 
seasons of feasting for savings 
banks alone. Thousands of de- 
positors in savings banks draw 
out their interest and invest it in 
some other way. Take up the 
Chicago Record-Herald from Jan- 
uary I to 15, or the first two 
weeks in July, and it will be found 
full of announcements of bond 
houses, lists of securities for sale 
by banks, descriptions of mort- 
gages, etc., all for sale to the sav- 
ings bank depositor with interest. 
It is not easy to follow all the 
channels through which money 
changes hands and readjusts itself 





CHRISTMAS MONEY. 


We shall keep our Savings Department 
open all day Tuesday. December 26th, from 10 =... 














& iall deposits. 


4. M. till 8 P. M. to give you an opportunity to 
‘art a savings account with-the money you re 
rive on -Christmas day, or to add to the nest- 
*g you already have with us. We welcome 


egPiw Ask for a steel bank. No charge. — 
t interest on your money will begin January compa, ith 
1906. and is computed twice a year. Pag 


} Rovat Trust CO.—BaNk 
Insurance Building, 169 Jackson Boslevard. lecagmated 
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nates, This is a time to advertise 
for new depositors, tell how much 
interest the bank is paying, how 
much new business it ‘has gained, 
etc. The Franklin Society, a 
building and loan association in 
New York City that advertise for 
depositors along bank lines, sets 
aside five per cent of its expendi- 
ture for advertising each year, but 
spends it all after interest divi- 
dends in January and July, thus 
getting a showing in newspapers 
that could not be had if the ap- 
propriation were dribbled out over 
a year, and also advertising at a 
time when its depositors are re- 
ceiving interest and will speak a 





at interest time. The best thing is 
to get out and advertise for some 
of it. Interest months are ex- 
cellent seasons to lay emphasis on 
the fact that money paid in before 
the fifth, or tenth, or whatever 
the date is, draws interest from 
the first. But this is a good argu- 
ment twelve months in the year, 
and properly handled, by an- 
nouncements that the bank will be 
kept open the last afternoon or 
evening, can be made a real news 
event in financial advertising. 
Then, there is a weekly season 
for savings advertising—the day 
on which most of the factory- 
people, mechanics and workers are 
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paid in the bank's community. 
Keeping the bank open Monday 
nights, with an announcement, is 
a good method of getting new ac- 
counts, Some work-people are 
paid in checks, in which case the 
bank can advertise facilities for 
cashing them. In some towns the 
monthly pay-day is the rule, when 
it is well to advertise on the psy- 
chological day and call attention 
to the convenience of banking the 
nfonth’s pay and checking it out 
as needed, 

In still other places there are 
peculiar local conditions that make 
certain seasons important in the 
bank’s advertising calendar. For 
example, in a college community, 
at the opening of terms, it is well 
to advertise among students, in- 
ducing them to deposit their al- 
lowances for checking account, 

Christmas ought to be an im- 
portant season in bank advertis- 


ing. The pass-book for children 
is now a recognized form of 


Christmas present, but has never 
been carried as far as it might be. 
The bank can easily extend the 
idea from a man’s own children 
and make him a philanthropist at 
small cost. In the average city 
there is many a crusty old money- 
grubber who, if the thing were 
brought to his attention by adver- 
tising or direct correspondence, 
would take out a hundred books 
at $5 each for the youngsters in 
the local orphan asylum. This 
was done not long ago in New 
York, the institution keeping the 
books and adding a small sum 
monthly to each child’s account 
for good behavior. If such a 
Christmas novelty were made the 
center of advertising it would 
probably attract so much attention 
to the bank that the local news- 
papers would want stories about 
it. And if they got complete ac- 
counts of the whole matter, with 
the bank’s name, address, pros- 
perous state, etc.—well, of course, 
that couldn’t be helped. 

People are likely to overspend 
at Christmas. Call their attention 
through advertising to the advan- 
tages of thaving all expenditures 
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paid in checks—“It’s like a brake 
on the down grade,” as the Union 
Trust Company, of Baltimore, 
said in an ad last Christmas. 
Bonds, guaranteed mortgages and 
other forms of securities make 
good Christmas presents, and it 
never does any harm to tell a 
little about them during the holi- 
day season. Then, new currency 
may be advertised at, Christmas, 
or secured as a convenience to de- 
positors if the supply is short. 
Foreign exchange is a prime sell- 
er, as well as domestic money 
orders, during the holidays, so that 
the bank can profitably attempt 
to take away some of the business 
of Uncle Sam and the express 











companies, who have more of it 
than they can take care of then. 
If it's high-class domestic ex- 
change to ‘be sought, the bank 
ought to call attention to their 
conveniences for helping busy peo- 
ple avoid the holiday rush at the 
postoffice. If it’s a foreign ex- 
change community, a little judi- 
cious advertising in German, 
Italian, Hungarian, etc, may 
bring desirable business. and open 
up relations for future accounts. 
Some banks keep their Christmas 
savings advertising going right up 
to New Year, to attract deposits 
of money that has been distributed 
as gifts, 
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Thanksgiving, like Fourth of 
July, is not a holiday with which 
much can be done. But New 
New Year’s is important. Aside 
from being the first of the year 
and an interest season, it is a 
time of business changes. Treas- 
urers of corporations are elected, 
new trustees take charge of en- 
dowed institutions, and so forth. 
A live bank or trust company 
should show that it is alive to 
these changes in its advertising— 
and also get its solicitors after 
prospective business. “Resolve 


this year to save” is a good line 





Great Old Man 
He Was. 


In cvanection with the 200th anni- 
versary. of Franklin’s birth, which 
occurs to-day, January 17th, it may be 
well to remember that he constantly 
preached 
Thrift as. the 
foundation 
for a useful 
and_success- 
ful life. 

Work hard. 
Be just. Save 
something. 
This was 
about the 
essence of 
his Philoso- 


a he 


practiced 
what he 
preached. 
He was very poor once. He worked 
hard, not only to build a fortune, but to 
build Character—which he considered 
more worth while. A little self-denial 











now and then helped him to do both. 


the calendar before they receive 
it, and inducing them to pay post- 
age thereon, is another matter. It 
sorts out the live prospects from 
the dead ones, and ought to bring 
real returns, though they may not 
be direct. 

Washington Trust Company, 
Lincoln Trust Company, Jeffer- 
son Trust Company—these are 
names used all over the country. 
Where a bank or trust company is 
named after some famous man it 
does no ‘harm to print his picture 
on his birthday and make a little 
spread in honor of the institu- 





Thrift, he argued, makes a man inde- 
pendent, and Independence enables a 
men to do things. So, in his homely 
way, he preached Thrift constantly. 
One of his proverbs was: 

“Sow little—reap little.’ 

Another was: 

‘“If you would wealthy be, think of scving 
as well as of getting.’ 

It is nearly eighteen years ago now 
since The Franklin Society of New York 
began ta teach people to practice what 
Franklin preached, and it- would make 
the old gentleman happy, we know, if 
he could see the g that has been 
done. The Society has accumulated 
millions of savings, has created hun- 
dreds of independent homes, and has 
enabled thousands of men, women and 
children to earn the rewards of System- 
atic Thrift. It has just paid its Thirty- 
Fourth pep hemp y Dividend, which 
was at the rate of Five Per Cent. on 
sums of Ten Dollars up to Five Thous-, 
and Dollars. 

Write to-day for facts about it. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
FOR HOME BUILDING AND SAVINGS 
Beekman and Park Row, - Manhattan 


“Have you Something to do to-morrow? 
Do ft. to-day.""—BEN FRANKLIN. 





of thought in New Year advertis- 
ing. At the beginning of the 
present year several Pittsburg 
banks made a feature of calendars, 
offering them in magazine adver- 
tising as an inducement to readers 
to send for a_ banking-by-mail 
‘booklet. Doubtless this device re- 
sulted in new business, presented 
thus in a fresh aspect. Blind dis- 
tribution of calendars is not 
thought to be effective, especially 
for banks, though many institu- 
tions send them out as a matter of 


routine rather than advertising. 


But getting people interested in 


tion’s “patron saint.” Besides be- 
ing odd, it indicates a_ certain 
amount of intelligence and feeling 
in a company’s officers that is 
none too plentiful in this busy 
world. People of means and re- 
finement are impressed, and feel 
that they would find business rela- 
tions agreeable with an institution 
that has that much refinement and 
courtesy. Franklin’s birthday, 
February 17, is an important little 
event to all savings banks, and 
ought to be observed with a por- 
trait and some “Poor Richard” 
maxims. The ad of the Franklin 
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Society, New York, published on 
the 2ooth anniversary of Frank- 
lin’s ‘birth; shows that it needn’t 
be altogether an academic matter. 

Pension days, dividend days and 
other fixed days in the banker's 
calendar have local significance. 
Much of the business of a good 
bank can be drawn from such 
channels, and often it is possible 
to attract quite a lot of it in 
quiet ways, by correspondence, lit- 
erature, etc., before competing in- 
stitutions are aware that such 
business has been turned up. In- 
formation about stockholders 
from the books of local corpora- 
tions may often be obtained in 
honorable ways, or at the least a 
mailing list can be made up for 
active circularizing or correspond- 
ence when dividends are declared 
and paid. 

Banks and trust companies have 
heretofore advertised largely as 
though the buying and selling of 
money were a gencral matter, to 
be exploited in general terms, But 
as capable minds work on the fi- 
nancial advertising problem it is 
seen that money isn’t a general 
commodity at all in its relation to 
the individual, but has peculiar 
habits based on his life and call- 
ing. These must be taken into 
consideration in advertising. They 
all hinge on the calendar. So, the 
proper study of a financial adver- 
tising man is, first, Man—find out 
where men and women of differ- 
ent classes live, what they. earn, 
what they save, what they ought 
to save, what they invest, and so 
forth, And when this has been 
found out, learn at what time of 
the year their money is turned 
over and be on hand with sug- 
gestion and service. 


——__—_4.9)———___ 
SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

“You evidently believe in advertising 
your business,”’ remarked the facetious 
bystander. 

“Vot you mean by dose, huh?” 
queried the member of the little Ger- 
man band. 

“You are always blowing your own 
horn,” said the f. b. 


in explanation. 
“Dot vos where you don’d know 
somedings, meppy,” replied the wind 
jammer. “Dis vos a porrowed pugle, 


elreety.’ 


’—Chicago News, 
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INK. 
A DRUG STORE FOR MEN. 


Brown's drug store, at the cor- 
ner of Arch and _ toth_ streets, 
Philadelphia, is in a neighborhood 
that has been steadily growing 
more masculine the past ten years. 
When Dr. B. L. Brown purchased 
the establishment twelve years 
ago there were a good many 
boarding houses in that locality, 
and consequently women. But 
these have mostly disappeared, 
leaving in their place wholesale 
houses, printing offices and light 
manufacturing, with a population 
that is, first, a daytime population, 
and, second, masculine. Market 
street, with its throngs of women 
shoppers, is only two blocks away, 
but it might as well be over the 
river in Camden so far as Dr. 
Brown is concerned, 

Some time ago the Doctor de- 
cided to advertise his drug store. 
He has long been a national ad- 
vertiser, spending ‘between $15,- 
ooo and $20,000 a year in news- 
paper publicity for several pro- 
prietary remedies of his own man- 
ufacture—Brown’s Blood Cure is 
one of them, Persian Nerve Cure 
another, and Brown’s Capsules a 
third. The two and three inch ads 
of these preparations are familiar 
to all newspaper publishers. Doc- 
tor Brown started his local cam- 
paign in the Bulletin, advertising 
in straight drug store fashion. 
The ads were good of their kind, 
telling a direct story briefly and 
regularly. But they were a flat 
failure, and soon demonstrated 
that something was wrong. The 
Doctor knew that advertising 
and also felt that the failure 
could not be credited to the news- 


paper he had used. So he sat 
down to figure out where the 
error lay. It was then that he 


began to realize how awfully mas- 
culine his dryg store was. Cut 
prices on patents might bring him 
some feminine trade, but even if 
it were profitable he hadn’t room 
for a large stock. Besides, natural 
demand has steadily made his 
stock masculine. He carries 
triisses, suspensories, men’s rem- 
edies. Every year he carries 
more of them, and his practice of 
fiving medical advice free has 
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built up a peculiar character of 
trade. Men do not like to go into 
an ordinary drug store for treat- 
ment or goods of this class. 
‘Therefore, the Doctor decided to 
advertise his shop as “A man’s 
drug store,” calling attention to 
personal service, privacy and so 
forth, and also to the fact that 
only drugs, medicines and appli- 
ances are sold—no specialties or 
fancy goods. 

As a man’s” drug _ store, 
Brown’s has been entirely success- 
ful in its advertising. The Bul- 
Ietin is used exclusively at pres- 
ent, but the Doctor thinks that 
perhaps one or two morning pa- 
pers will be a judicious addition 
to his list. Trusses and truss-fit- 
ting, medical advice, privacy, quick 
service (something that men in- 
sist on where women will put up 
with inconvenience for the sake of 
a low price), fair prices, adher- 
ence to drugs and appliances alone 
—these form the arguments. 
Every ad has the phrase “A man’s 
drug store,” and lately a tiny mor- 
tar and pestle have been adopted, 
with this phrase, as a trademark. 
Each advertisement also has a 
little card advertising some spe- 
cific remedy, with price, and by 
these featured remedies it has 
been possible to trace results. 

“It takes time to get results,” 
said the Doctor to a PRINTERS’ 


Ink reporter. “I should feel 
quite content to advertise along 
this line a whole year without 


evidence that the advertising was 
bringing in immediate profit. But 
nearly every day we have proof 
that this new advertising is taking 
hold. Customers come in and 
speak of the man’s drug store, 
while whenever an advertisement 
mentions some particular remedy 
we have calls for it immediately, 
and requests for ‘that medicine 
you advertised this week.’ 

“T have long been a subscriber 
to Printers’ INK. It comes to 
my residence, and I not only read 
it regularly, ‘but have learned 
much from it. My general ad- 
vertising for Brown’s Blood Cure 
has been running six years, and 
though it is a high-priced prepar- 
ation, selling at $2 a bottle, the 
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sales have grown all over the 
country, and the remedy gives 
satisfaction everywhere in the best 
section of the retail drug trade. 
My ads for Brown’s proprietaries 
have always been small, and they 
compete with a class of remedies 
and practitioners that is very 
numerous, Yet two and_ three 
inch ads without any illustration 
create a steady sale for the prep- 
arations. Part of the effective- 
ness of this advertising, I be- 
lieve, lies in the fact that we get 
good positions in the majority of 
papers, not by paying extra for 
them, or even asking for them 
very persistently, but because pub- 
lishers seem disposed, as a class, to 
take them the country over, to 
give the small advertiser as good 
a position as possible, whether he 
is a local merchant or a general 
advertiser. Go into our checking 
department and take up a hundred 
insertions of this - advertisement, 
and you will find that a high pro- 
portion of them—a very high 
proportion indeed—will be in full 
position, or island, or next to 
reading matter. There is a cur- 
rent belief that the day of the 
small general advertiser is past, 
and that only the great, over- 
shadowing announcements will be 
seen or read in newspapers. I 
have heard it said by advertising 
men that women may read small 


ads, but men will not. Yet my 
own experience is that a small 
general advertisement appealing 


to men only may be printed in- 
discriminately in newspapers the 
country over, and will get gpod 
treatment from publishers and be 
seen by readers. If the article 
advertised is of a kind to satisfy 
the purchaser it will sell, even at 
a price above the ordinary, and 
sell again and again, the adver- 
tising making new demand and 
the reputation of the article keep- 
ing what has been gained.” 
——+o——__—_ 

A 16-PAGE pamphlet from Dr. W. S. 
Rice, of Adams, N. Y., describes his 
method of curing rupture. It was de- 
signed, written and illustrated by Chas. 
i. Fryer, of East Providence, R. I. 
The text is good, the illustrations poor, 
and the frequent underscoring of words 
that the writer desires to emphasize—<¢ 
practice now happily dying out, 
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IF YOU DO IT NOW. 


EWSPAPER men all admit that the Rowell 

Newspaper Directory is the only one pub- 

. lished that has the confidence of general adver. 
tisers. 

It may be noted also that it inserts no newspaper 
advertisements on any other terms than for cash 
payment, and that it is neither issued nor controlled 
by an advertising agency. 

It gives to every advertisement, that it accepts, a 
place in the body of the book in a position that 
may be designated as “facing reading matter.” 

It permits newspapers to tell a story of their own 
in a “Publisher's Announcement” that is in fact 
“pure reading matter” and nothing else. 

Every displayed advertisement inserted in the 
book entitles the advertiser to a free copy of the 
Directory, which is sold alone for $10.00 cash and 
for no less. 

Finally, it may be noted that the price asked for 
displayed advertisements is $50.00 a page, $30.00 
half page, $20.00 quarter page, while most of the 
so-called advertising agents’ hand books, blue 
books, manuals and what not, taking their pay in 
exchange advertising, and extracting their informa- 
tion mainly from the Rowell Directory, while giving 
a confessedly poorer service, exact a higher price. 
Swaps are always intended to outwit somebody. 

Last of all, it should be plainly understood that 
advertisements from any but first-class papeys are 
not desired. Although forms closed February 15 for 
circulation reports, there may still be a chance to 
insert a display advertisement for some States if 

you send the order NOW. 
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A Roll of Honor 


(FOURTH YEAR.) 


ney can buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 
oh. 





No amount of 
requisite qualitic 


Aavertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners wno. accord- 
ing to tne 1%5 issue of Kowell’s American Newspaper Directory. oave suomittea for 
that euition of tne Directory a aetailea circulation statement. duly signeu and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a ngure rating in the 195 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation ngures tn the ROLL oF Honor of the last namea cnaracter are marked with an (> ). 


These are generally regarded the publishers wno believe that an aavertiser has a rignt 
to know wnat ne pays his nara casn for. 


?™ Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost W cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YRARLY contract, $2U.80 for 
a full year, 10 percent discount if paid wnolly in advance. Weekiy. monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can ve made. provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail. properiy signed and dated. covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper Directory. 


Publications which have sought and obtained the Guarantee Star have the 
privilege of using the star emblem in their advertisements in the Roll of Honor at 
the regular rates of twenty cents aline. The extent and full meaning of the Star 
Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue 
description of each publication possessing it. No publisher who has any doubt 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand out bright and clear 
after the most searching investigation, would ever for amoment consider the thought of 
securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. t@ The absolute correctness ofthe latest 
Athena, Limestone Democrat. weekly. R. H circulation rating accoraed 
Walker, pub. Actualaver. jirst 5 mos. 195, 1.032. the Denver Post is guaran- 


teed by the publishers of the 


———— UA 
Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, CAN American Newspaper Direct- 


22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. TEED ory. who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
ARIZONA. son who successfully contro- 


verts its accuracy. 
Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1904 4.889 


Leouard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia, Sentinel, dy. Aver. for 1904, 4,965. 


CALIFORNIA. ist 6 months 1. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N. Y. 


Freano. Evening Democrat. 4rerage April, dvening Post. Sirorn dail . 
6.195. Williams & Lawrence. N. Y. & Chicago. an gee Poe ‘Spee. Agt.. NY. v oer 


i 7 . Telegre sio Si d 
Mountain View. Signeofthe Times. <Actuai Pag .* E Katz. Sra ei aud NY. 


weekly average for 1905, 22.530. 
Meriden. Journal, even evening. Actual average 
Oakland. Herald, daily. Arerage for 1904, | Sor 1904, 7.649. 
8 





5D. 





8. Now 8.500. E. Katz, Spec, agent, ™. 3.) Yertden, Morning hecord and Republican. 
emma daily average Sor 1905, 2.587. 


Oakland, Tribune, evening. Average for nine » y Regist i 
months ending Sept. sv, 195 ,daily 13,447. onke bey ils Sunday 1 reti. none 


pe New Maven, Palladium, dy. Aver. 1904, 7.857, 

The Billbourd. America’s Leading Theatri- “st 6 5 . Sp. A .Y 
cal Weekly, San Francisco office. 37 Phelan, 806 eee tt COST EA eee eee 
Market St. Rube Cohen, Mgr. New Haven. Union. Av. 1904,16.076. First 
Siecle six més.,’U5, 16,187. E. Katz, Spec. Agi., N.Y. 


San Francisco, Call, d’'y andS’y. J.D.Spreck-| New London. Day. ev’g. Arer. 04, 5,855 
els. Actual daily average fe year ending | 4905, 6,109. E. Katz. Spec c 1 ied " 
Dec. 1905, 62.941; Sunday. SS,815. : sel al ie Katz.. Spec. Agt.,N. ¥. 




















i aoe & cog | Hour. rc tgipeescc 
San Franeiaco. Sunset Magazine, monthly, | "te Yec 21%. . Aprilcire., as certifie 
literary: two hundred and eignt pages, 5x8! | OV 4¢9’n 4m. adv s.all rerurns deducted, 2.869. 
7 , —__—— 

Circulation: 19044. 48.916: 11 months 1905, Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 





59,545. Horie Offices, 431 California Street. 1904, 3.850; 1905, 5.920; Dec.. 6,122. 
San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening| _ Waterbury. Republican. dy. Arer. for 1904. 
Herald Average 1904, 10,573. 5.770. La Coste & Marwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 
COLORADO. DELAWARE. 


Denver. Clay’s Review, weeklv; Perry A. Cla: Wiimington, Every Evening. "aad guar- 
Actual aver. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11.688. | @nteed cerculation for 1904, 11.460 
Denver, Post, daily. Post Bry af and Pub- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


lishing Co. Arerave for 1905, 46.610. Average| Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
for Jun. 1906, dy. AETER. By. O4.7T6. day. Daily average for 4905. 85.550 (©®). 
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FLORIDA. 


Jackeon ville. Metropolis, «. Ar. 1904, %.760, 
First s:x mos. ’05, 9.028. E. Katz, Sp. Ag.. N.Y. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Constitution. D’y av ’0é4, 38,888; 
Wy 107.925. Aug. 05, d’y 40,723; S’y 50.102. 


Atiantn. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weekly 56.781. 


Atlanta, News Actual daily average 1904, 
24.230. S. C. Beckwith. Sp. 4g., N. Y. & Chi. 


Auguatn. Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1904 average. daily 5.661: Sunday 7.4380. 


Nashville, Herald. Arerage for March, Ay ril 
and May, 1.3%. Richest county in So. Georgia, 


ILLINOIS. 
Cairo. Citizen. Daily Average 195, 1,052. 
weekly, 1904, 1.127%. 


Champaign. News. Oct.and Nov., 1905.no issue 
of daily less than 8.010; a’y and w’kly, 6,200. 


Chieago. Bakers’ [Melper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage Sor 1904, 4.100(Q0). 


Chieage Breeders’ Gazette. weekly, $2.00. 
Averaye circulation 1905. to Oct. 1st, 66.425. 

Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual aver., 195, 80.700, Jun,, 1906, 42,460. 


Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual areraye 1904. 18.730. 


Chicago. Inland Printer. Actual average c:r 
culation sor 1904, 18.812 (OO). 


The Billboard. America’s Leading Theatri 
cal wooly. ‘“hicago office, 87 South Clark St.. 
Suite 61. ’Phone Cenral 5934. W.A Patrick, Mgr. 


Ohleago. Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90,000, 
The count made Oct. 20, 1905, showed 85,120 
paid subscribers. HKeaches nearly 90% of the post- 
offices in Nebraska; 80¢ of the postoffices in 
Illinois. Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minn 
esota; half the povtoffices in Indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vertisements guaranteed. 





Chieago. Examiner. Arerage for 1905. 
copies daily; 9% of ct ‘ation in eit; 
larger city circulation than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. amined bi 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives. 


Chicago. System, monthly. The System Co.. 
pub. Eastern office | Madison Ave., N. Y. Ar.. 
for year end.. Feb. 1905, 88.750, Issue for Sept 
1905, 60.200. 








Kewanee. Star-Courier. Actual average cir- 
culation, 1905, daily, 3.297. weekly, 1.298. 





Peoria. 
Sworn daily average for 1905, 18.87 
Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1904, dy 21.528. S’y 9.957. 


INDIANA. 


Evaneville. Journal-News. “Ar. for 1904, 14.- 
080. Sundays over 15.000. E, Katz. 8S. A..N.Y 

Marton. Leader, daily. W. B. Westlake, pub 
Actual average for year 1905 5,623, 

Munete. Star. 
Sunday 16,908. 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actval net average Jor 14, 25.815 

Riehmord. Sun-Telegram. Sworn ar, 1905, dy. 
3.744. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 


Evening Journal, daily and Sunday. 
3. 


Average 1905 daily, 27.500. 





1905,%.205. Sworn arer. for Dec., 05, 7,609, 
IOWA. 
Clinton. Advertiser, Arerage Tec. 1905 


11.255. City Circulation, 8,048, which is 
double that of any other paper. 

Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Dec,, 11.408, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay Sor space, 
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Dex Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young 
publisher. Actual average sold 195, $8.17. 
Present circulation over 40.000, City and State 
e:rculation largest in Iowa. More local adrertis- 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues, The rate jive cents a line. 


Keokuk. Gate City, Daily av. 1904, 8,145; 
1905, 3.406. 


Musexntine. Journal. Daily av. 1905, 5,882. 
Semi-veekly 8,093. 

Sioux Olity, Journal, daily. Average for 1905, 
sworn, 24.961. «av. for Dec., 1%5, 26,518, 
Prints most news and most foreign and local ad- 
vertising. Read in 80 per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux Olty. Tribune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1905, 24,287 : Dec., 1905, 25.854. 

The paper of largest paid circulation. Ninety 
per cent of Sioux City’s reading public reads 
the Tribune. Only Lowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star. 


KANSAS. 


Wutehinaon, News. Daily 1904, 2.964. Fi 
fire mos, ’06, 8.296. E. Katz, 8p. Agent. N. y” 


KENTUCKY. 


Harrodsburg. Democrat. Put it or your 1906 
list; 3c. per 1,000; Al. Proven av. cir., 8.582. 
Lexington. Leader. Ar. ’04. evg. 4.041. Sun. 
5.597, Aug., ‘05, evg..4.549. E. Katz, Spec. Ayt. 
Louiaville. Times. Daily average year ending 
Tune 30, 1905, 86.025 (3). Beckwith Agency, Rep. 
Paducah. Journal of Labor, wkly—Accepts 


only the best class of advertising and brings 
results trom the best class of wage- workers, 











LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans, {tem. official journai of the 

vity. Av. cir. jirst eight months 1905, 22,095. 
MAINE. 

Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 1904, 1.269.641. 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and 
Average daily, 1905. 6.986, weekly, 2.090. 

Bangor. Commercial. Average sor 1905, dail 
9.453. weekly 29.117. ails 

Dover. Piscataquis Observer. 
averaye 195, 2.019. 

Lewiston, Evening Journal, caily. 
1905, 7.5898 (OO). weekly 17.448 (OO). 

Phillipa, Maine Woods ana Woodsman.weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1904, 8.180. 


Portland. Evening Express, Average for 1905 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram, 8,42. ‘ 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, American, dy. Aver. to June 30. '05 

64.068, Sun., 58.318. No return privilege. 

_ Baltimore. News, aaily. Evening News Pub- 

lishing ‘anor ” Average 1905, 60.678. For 
anuary, 1906, 61,128, 


wy. 








Actual weekly 


Aver. for 


; a a — — of the 
test circulation rating accorded 
AAW the News is guaranteed by the 
i ". ublishers of Rowell's American 
EE ewspaper rectory. who will 


pay one hundred dollars to the 
; Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. : 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton.Globe. Average 1905, daily, 192.584, 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper tn the United States. 
100,000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper tn New England.’ 1dvertisements go in 

morning and afternoon editions for one price. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 


fclular=ae teed by the publishers of 
‘+m the American Newspaper 


Directory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
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Boston, Kvening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
tea tuole puper. Largest amount of week day adv, 


Boston, Post. A:erage for Jan., 1906, Boston 
Daily Post. 229.298; Boston sunday Post t, 217. 
021. Daily gam over January, 495, 17.627 
Sunday gain — January. 195. 86,4386. Flat 
rates, r. 0. p. daily. 20 cents; Sunday, 18 cents. 
a ieee Fy oak fuat Table Paper of New Eng- 
and, 


Fall River. News. Largest cir’n. Daily ar. 05, 
6.663(:6). Robt. Tomes, Rep., 11¢ Nassau St.. N.Y. 


Springfield. Farmand Home. National Agri- 
cultural semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation, 
872.564. Distributed at 59.164 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. Al) advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 

Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo. -Aver- 
aye 195, 206.088. No issue .ess than 200.000. 
all advertisemen ts guai anteed. 


Springfield. New England Homestead. On) 
important agricultural weekly in New Englan 
Paia circulation, 40,000, Keaches every post- 
office in Mass. R. I.. and Conn.,, and all in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine, except a few in 
the woods. All advertisements guaranteed. 

w orceater. Evening Post, ow: Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1:94. 12,617 





Woreester. [Opinion fublique, daily (© ©). 
Paid averaye for 1905, 4.233. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Telegram Dy. av. last three months 
195, 8.151, Payne & Youngs. Specials. 


Grand Rapida., Herald. Arerave daily isaue 
last six months of 1904. 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunday paper in its field. Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000) and Western Michigan \ pop. 750,000). 


Grand Rapids. Evening Press dy. Average 
1906, 46.456, Covers Western Michigan. 


Jackaon, Morning Patriot. average January 
1906, 5,800; Sunday. 5.917; weekly. 2.964, 


Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10.128, June. 10.174. 8,-w. 9,688, 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily. Sunday. 
Average 15.12.8994: Junucry, 1906, 18.6381. 





Saginaw. Evening News. daily. Average for 
1905,16,710. January. 1906, 18.781, , 





Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4.212. Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoila, tarmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, pun. Aver. for 1905, 46.428. 


Minneapoila. Svenska Amerikanska Posten 
Swan J. Turnblad. pub. 1904,52.068. 


Minnexpoiis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 194,79.750. Actuai 
averuge 1905, 87,187. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm 

Stock & Home's circulation rating 

is guaranteed by the American 

Aa Newspaper Directo irculation is 
A practically consine to the Jarmers 
gaa = of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most prontably. 


Minneapolis. Journal. Daily and ae 4 
Journal Frtating Co, Daily arer, se. 4903, 
pet O39: 1904. G4.888; thos. 67.588. Jan.. 

68,815. The Sunday Journal circulation 
py January, 1905 wasas follows: Jan 7, 62.- 


155; Jan. 14, 68.7503 Jan. 21 64,182 . 
3, ST 601, 50; Jan 3 Jan 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation rati is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and goes into more homes 
than any gl tn its yield. It 
brings resul 





Minneapolis Tribane. W. 4. Murphy pub. 
Est. i867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. The Sunday” 
Tribune average per issue jor the last six montas 
of 195, Was T9928. The daily Tribune average 
per «issue for the lust e:x months of 1905, wae 
108,096. 

CIRCULAT’N = The Evening Tribune ts guar” 
anteed to have a laryer circule 
tion than any other Minneu a 
= news; ee evening ed 
er-delivery of” 
th: ‘daily Tribune in Mmnéap- 
olis is many thousands greater~ 
than that of any other newa- 
paper. The city circulation 
by Am. News. alone exceeds 43.000 datly. The 
paper Diree- Tribune is the recognized. 
tory. Want Ad paper of Minne- 
apoita. 

&t. Paul, The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 40c. per 
line, with discounts. ey Sor six months 
ending December, 1905, 92.625 


8t. Paul. Dispatch. Average net sold for year 
1905, 60,568 daily. 


&t. Paul. Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 1904, 
dy. 12.6388. wy. 25.687. Sonntagsdlatt 23.640, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Wattieaburg. Progress, ev'g. Av. d’y circ.,y’r 


fend'g Jan., 195, 2.17%. Pop, 14,000, and growing. 


MISSOURI. 
Kaneas City. Journal, d'y ard w’y. Arerage 
for 15, daily 65.446. weexiy 205,001. 
Joplin. Globe, daily ave verage 1904, 12.046. 
Oct.,'05, 18.874. E. Ratz. Special Agent, N. ¥. 
&t. Joseph, News and Vress. Cire. 1st 6 mess. 
1906. 85,528. Smith & Thompson, Zust. Rep. 


St. Louis, National Demegin. mo. Henry R- 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. SOP 190bny 
8.080 (© ©). Eastern office, oh Maiden Lane. 


St. Loufa. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthiy, Average for 1902, 68,588: areraye Jor" 
1903, 106,625: averaye Sor 1904, 104,750. 

MONTANA. 
Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn average dailg 
circu, 1905.11.776. Aver. Dec., 1905, 12,698, 

NEBRASKA. 

Lineoin, Daily Star. evening 
and Sunday morning. -Actuaa’ 
daily average for 1904,15.289-.. 
For 1905, 16.409. Only Neb-- 
raska paper that has the: 
Guarantee Star. 


Lineoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. weekly-. 
Average 1905, 147.032. 


Lineoin. ate Press, weekly. Actualaverage. 
for 19065, 180.734, 


Lincoln. Jcurnal and News. Daily average’ 
1904, 26.8838; February, 1906, average, 28,055 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua. Telegraph. The only daily in City- 
Sworn aver. for Sept. and Oct., 1905 4,204. 

NEW JERSEY. 


¢ miisabeth. J Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: fiver 
mos. 1905, 6,818: last 6 mos. 1905. 6.718. 


yer Clty. Evening Journal. <dreruge fom 
1905, 22.456. Lust 5 mos. 1905, 28,408. 


Newark. Evening News. Fvening News Pub.- 
Co. Average for 1965. 60.102; Jan, 06. 62,405. 


Trenton. Times. Ar. 1905, (net) 16.458. Dee, 
05, av, 127,228. Returns, spoiled not counted. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1905. 16.812. Jvsthe he leading paper. 


Albany. Times-Union. every evening. Est. 1856. 
Average for 195, 84.689; cane 85.479. 
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Binghamton. Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.sor year end. June, 1905, 12,289 (38) 


Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./905, Sunday 86.- 
74; daily 45.008; Enquirer, even.. 31.027. 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 194, 
88.457; 195 94.69 


Corning. woe’ evening. Average, 1904, 
6.238; 195,6.39 


Certinnd, Democrat, Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
£905, 2.126. Only Dem. puper in cvunty. 


Glens Faila, Morning Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2.2: 92 





Mount Vernon. ‘Daily Argus. Average 15, 
83.218. Westchestzr Couuty’s leading paper. 


Newburgh, News. daily. Ar. 1905, 5.160. 
3,000 more than all other Newb gh paperscomoined 


New Yorts City. 

American Magazine (Leslie’s Monthly), Pre 
sent average circulation, 256,10, Guaran- 
teed average, 250,000. Sreees, 78.296. 

New York. Ametican Agriculturist. Best 
farm und family agricultural weekly in Middle 
and Southern States. Circulates 100,000 cop- 
jes weekiy, of which 95.468 sre actual paid 
subscribers, as per count of June 1, 1905. The 
extraordinary character and purchasing power 
of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New 
York include every postoffice in the State. In 
New Jersey it goes to 77% of all the postoftices; in 
Delaware 87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 85%. 
and to 202 to 40% of tue postoftices in the Southern 
States. All advertisements 8 guaranteed. 





Army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weeiciy 
average for s2 issues. 195. 9.442 (OO). 


Baker’s Review. monthly. W. Rk. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average Sor 1905 5.008,. 





Benziger’s magazine, tamily monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Arerage for 1904.37.028, pres- 
ent circulation, 50.000. 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank a 
Pun. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1905, 26. 228(00 


Gaelic American. weekly. Actual average for 
9904. 8.179, for 195. 28,989 


Haberdasher, mo., est. 1881. pram average for 
1905, 2,166. Binders’ affidavit and Post Office 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine. morthly. 
In 1905. averave issue. 19.020 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT. Pub.. 253 Broadway. 


Leslie's Weekly. Actual arer.vearend. Aug. 
41904, OY.UTF. Pres. av. over 85.000 weekly. 


(aaa 

Printers Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1003, 
WI1,OO1. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,- 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for 1905, 15,090 


copies. 





im Billboard, America’s Leading Theatrical 
eekly. New York Office. 1440 Broadway. Wal- 
ter K. Hill, Mgr. Phone 1630 Bryant. 





The People’s Home Journal. 544.541 monthix 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, average cir 
culations for 19#5—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, iigher. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1905, Morn,. 205.- 
490, Evening, 871.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
ereulation for 195, 4.205(3); January, 196, 
issue. 5.618 (2h). 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
publishers. Daily average 1905, 18,158. 


Rochester. Case and Comment. mo. Law. Av. 
for 1904, 3V.000 ; 5 Years’ average. 80.108. 


Seheneetady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
ictual average for 1904, 12.574; 1905, 15.088. 


Syracune. Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1905, daily 84.552, Sunday 40,098. 





Utica. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1205, 2.645 





Utiea. Press. on. Otto A, Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 195. 14.33%, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Av. 1903, 
8,872. Av. 194, 9.756. Av. for 95. 10,206, 


Raleigh, Evening Times. Leads all afternoon 
papers in circulation between Richmond and 
dtlanta, Full A, P. dispatches. Actual daily 
average 1905, 4.2513 weekly Times, 2,040. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766 


Cleveland, Engineers’ Review. Actual cir. 
for 1905, 280,650; monthiy aver, 20,888 copies, 


Cleveland. Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79.460: Suiday 68.198. 
Jan., 1905, 67.777 daily; Sunday, 79.187. 


Dayton. Herald, evening. Circ., 1905, 17,518. 
Largest in Dayton, para at full rates. 


The Billbourd. America’s Leading Theatrical 
Weekly. Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 


Youngstown, Vindicato: D'y ar. ’04,12,.020. 
LaCoste «© Maxwell. N Y. & Chicago. 


Zaneaville. ‘times-Recorder. Sworn ar. ist 6 
mos, 1905.10,427. Guar’d doubie nearest com- 
petitur and 50% in excess combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 
Ortebeme Clty. The Oklahoman. 1905 aver. 
11.161. Dec..’05,11.980. E. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 
OREGON. 


Portland, Journal. Dy. and Sy. Actual aver. 
Jor Dec., 1905, 24,058, aver. year ’05, 21,926. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cheater. limes, ev’g d’y. Averave 1905, 7.740. 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. k. Northrup, Mgr. 


Erie. Times, daily. o-, Sor 1905, 15,5@. 
January, 1906, 16.252. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N. Y. 


Harrisburg. Telegraph. Sworn av., Jan..18.- 
$84. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, or no pay. 





Philadelphia. The Press is 
the Great Home Newspaper. Be- 
UA sides the Guarantee Star, it has 
r¢) iw the Gold Marks and is cn the Roll 
Aan of Honor—the three most desir- 
EEO able distinctions for any newspa 
per. Average for year 105—Duily 
106.600; Su:day average Jan 
uary, 1906, 147,665. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Av. 1904, 5,004: 1905, 5,470 (OO) 
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The circulation of 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


BULLETIN 


is larger than that of any 
daily newspaper 
published in the 

State of Pennsylvania. 


NET PAID DAILY AVERAGE FOR 
THE YEAR 1905, 


211,134 « COPIES A DAY 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures 
are net; all damaged, unsold, free and 
returned copies have been omitted. 


WiuuiaM L. McLEan, Publisher. 


Philadeiphia, Farw Journal, 
movptnaly. Vilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publisners, Average for 
195, 563.266. Printers’ Ink QA 
awartded the seventh Sugar Bowl 
to Far:n Journal sor the reason TEED 
that: ‘that paper. among ail those 
*‘pudlisned tu the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the one 
“inat best serves its purpose as 
“an educator avd counselor 
“ror the agricultural popula- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical medium Jor com- 
“municat:'ng with them 
“through its navertising commns.” “Unlike any 
other paper.’ 


Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette. Aver- 
circulation ist 6 mos.,1905, daily 50.996: Sunday 
40.155; sworn statement. C Cir. d00ks vpen. 


THE PITTSBURG 
POST, 


UA the largest daily (morning) 

rt nN and Sunday circulation in 

TEED the city of Pittsburg, has 

never made use of premiums 

. or gift enterprises as circula- 

tion getter. It goes to the 

home of the buyer. The Western Penns; A 
vania field cannot be covered without t t 














Providence. Daily Journal, 17.290 (20). 
Sunday,20. 436 (OO). Evening Bulletin 87, 836 
averaye 1904. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 


Weaterly. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1905, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieaton, mate Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 195, 4.305 





Columbia. State, Actual aver- 
age for 1905, taily 9.682 copies 
(OO); sem:-weekly, 2,625. Sunday 
905, 11.072 (@O). Actual average 
July to Dec. 31. ’05, daily 10,1533 
Sunday 11.524. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
Dec. 31, 1905. 13.018 (38). Weekly 
GUA —— 1904, 14.13. 
AN One of only three papers in 
TEED the South, and ouly paper in 
Tennessee awarded the Guariuntee 
tar, The leader m news, circula- 
tion, influence and advertising patrunage. 


Memphia, Commercial Appeal, daily. Sunday. 
weekly. Frwy A 1st 9 mos, Fy dar y 39.120. 
Sunday, 55.497. weerlu, 81.322. Smith & 
Thompson, Repr tatires N. Y. & Chicago. 











January Advertising 
in Memphis 


Commercial Appeal 


Local Foreign Classified Tot. In. 

1906 23,038 5,896 8,826 37,760 
Total for January, 1905, 30,452 
Gain over January, 1905, 7,308 


News-Scimitar 
1906 12,047 2,520 4,590 19,157 
Total for January, 1905, 24,837 
Lost from January, 1905, 5,680 


Excess of COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
over Mews-Scimétar: 

Local Foreign Classified Total 
10,991 3,376 4,236 18,603 








lost. Objectionable advertising is 
from its columns. Circ., dy. 60,026, S. 71 28S. 











aed Cheater. Local News. 
daily. W. H. Hodgson, Areragefor 
1904, 4Pratry (sk). In its 34th year. 
dependent. Has Chester County 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
0 e news. hense 18 a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 


Williamsport, Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weeiclu. Average 1905,226.718. Smith & Thomp- 
gon, Keps., New Yori ‘and Chicago 

York. Dispatch. daily. Average for 1905, 
18,551. Enters two-thirds of Yorr homes. 


RHODE {SLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Average cir- 
culation, 16,889 for 1905, 








SUMMARY. 

The CommerctAL ApPEAL carried almost 
100 per cent more advertisers in January, 1906, 
than the News-Scimitar, same number of 

ublication days. The ComMMERCIAL APPEAL’S 
lon al advertising was 4,000 inches more than 
the combined local and foreign advertising of 
the Mews-Scimitar. The ComMERCIAL Ap- 
PEAL gained 30,452 inches as against January, 
1905, while the Mews-Scimztar lost 5,680 
inches. 


THAT TELLS THE STORY! 












N aahville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
18.772: for 1904, 20. ‘on Average March, 
April, May, 1905, $1,887 
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TEXAS. 


Denton. Record and Chronicle. Daily ar. 
1905,947. Weekly av.. 8,141. The daily and 

weeicly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
Samilies of Denton county. 


El Paso. Herald. Av.’04. 4,211; June’05, £290. 
—— canvass showed HERALD in in 80¢ of 
Paso homes. Only El Paso — eligable t to Roll 
of Honor. J.P. 3mmart, 150 sau St., N.Y. 


San +t Standard, we weekly Average for 
1904, 2. 
VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, daily. F. f. Langley. Arer. 1905, 
8.527, for last six mouths, 1905,8.691. 


Burlington. Daily News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; 1905, 6.886; December, 
1905, 7.491. 


Burlington. Free Press. D Daily av. 04, 6.682 ; 
05, 6.55 Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Assoc’n of American Advertisers. 

Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, ,527. Av- 
erage 1905, 4.286. 

8t. Albana. Manse. enger, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 8,05 


VIRGINIA. 

Le gg eng Arerige 1904, 9.400; 1905, 
11,6 osav 12.656, Largest circu’n 
Kerfelk. Landmark (@@). Leading home 
paper. Circ. genuine. No pad Nopads. VanDoren, Sp’l. 
Richmond, — leery afternpons. Actual 
Pm ae ieelorm 548 (see American News- 
rectory). “hi has no equal in pulling 

ower ce ashinaton a and Atlanta. 
Ri Re hmo ehmeond, Times-Dispatch, 


roy daily average yea 


ir end- 

A ing Dosember’ 1904. 20,172. ” igh 
AN price ion with no waste 
TEED Sy auploation. In ninety per cent 


of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Viympia. aggepeeey ee : increased 
)6 pages daily, 12 Pages Sat Satu: 


Dy. av. 1905, Matitie 8y., 


Tacoma. Ledger. 
20, $85: “Woy. 09 9642. 

Tacoma. News. Ray) arerage 5 months end- 
ing May 31,16.82 Saturday issue, 17,495. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. daily. R.E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1wW4s, 2.820. 


Wheeling. News. Daily paid eire., 11.196. 
Sunday paid circ., 11.887. For 1905. Guaran- 
tees a paid circulation equal to any other two 
Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 
Janesville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 1905. daily 8,149: semt-weekly 8,059, 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av./905, 
26.648 (O©0). 


PRINTERS’ 








INK. 


Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Co., —- 
Average 1#5,40.517 ; January. 1906, 40,88. 


Oshkosh. Northwestern. datiy. 
1904, 7.231. 


Average for 
First eight mon months 1905, 7.608. 


T" WISCONSIN 
GRICOLTORIST. 


Racine. iin. Be. 1877; only Wis- 
consin pa circulation 
18 guaranteed by the Am. News- 
paper Directory. Actual weekly 
oe ey Ned 1904.87 .254; for 1906, 

41.748. | Ze A Tem: 
Court. W.C. Richardson, Mor. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1905, 4.511. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vaneouver. Province. daily, Average for 
1905, 8.687; Jan.. 196, 9.867. 4 DeC . 
U. @. Kepr., Chicago and New Yor 


Vietoria. Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co, Aver. for 1904, 48,56 (3) ; for 1905, 4,802, 


MANITOBA. CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 


erage for 15. daii 80.048: weekly, 15,654. 
Daily. January, 1906." 82.867. — 





Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. — 
al) the German- ag ~to yy of 200 
its exclusive field. e for 1905, 18-882; 
FOR LAST SIX MONTHS. Ts'z'18. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
&t. John. Star. Actual daily average for 
October, November, December, 1904, 6,091. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Malifax, Herald (© ©) and ae Mail. 
Circulation, 1905, 15,5538. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO. CAN. 


Toronte. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly Average Jor Sor 1905, 6,088. 


Toronto, The News. Sw Sworn average daily 
circulation for year ending Dec. 30. ~*~ 88.282, 
Advertising rate 56c per inch. Flat 


al ee wm 
QUEBEC. CAN. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse 
average 1904 


Lta., publishers. -ctual 5 daily 
80,259; Av. Mar., '05, 95.826. Sat., 118.892, 
Montreal. Star.dvy.&wy. Graham &Co. Av, 


for 1904, dy. 56.795. wy. 125.240, Av. for 1905 
dy. 58.125; wy. 126,207, 4 

Sherbrooke. Daily Record. Average 1905, 
6,152: December, 1905, 6,653. 





SUBSTANTIAL BENEFIT. 


We are deriving substantial benefit from 


our little advertisement in the Roll of Honor. 


—H.M. Murray, Business Manager the Nor- 


folk, Va., Landmark, February 5, 1906. 
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©O) GOLD MARK PAPERS OO 





Out of a 


grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 


1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 


Directory. one hundred and twelve are Panmcengees from all the others by the so-called gold 


rnarks(@@)- 


1 +4, 


hijeati 


having the gold marks in the 





Apnouncements under this 
Directory, cost 
$20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent 


, fro 
20 cents per line = week, two eer (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 
iscount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D.C 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (OO). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aug..195, Daily 
40.7238 (OO), Sunday 50.102, Wkly 107.925. 


ILLINOIS. 
GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL (QO). Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in point of quality. 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal. Oldest, largest. best 
fcnown. Subscribers in every State and Territory. 


TRIBUNE (© ©}. Only paper in Chicago re- 
oeiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. o 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (QO ©). 

Best paper in city ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOOT AND SHOE KECORDEK, Boston (© ®), 
greatest trade paper; circulation universal 

BOSTON PILOT (@©), every Saturday. Kkoman 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donanoe, manager. 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©). estab- 
{ished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boaton, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 

ized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America. 

TEXTILE WORLD ne (OO). Boston. is 
the “bible” of the textile iu dustry. Send for 
booklet. “The Textile} Mill Trade.” 

WORCESTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUE bi ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Englan 


MINNESOTA, 


qlORTHWESTERN MILLER 


m Minneapolis, Minn.; $3 per year. Covers 
and I toer t rade all over the soe. The 
py zs old near milling journal (OO 
NEW YORK. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES (OO). Over 100,000 
metropolitan circulation. _ 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (@0)| is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium in this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation. influence and prestige. 


zen CHURCHMAN (©©)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
3; testant-Kpiscopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 


VOGUE (QO). the authority on fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; $4a year. 11-13-15 K. 24th St., N.Y. 


THK IRON AGE ( established 1855. The 
recognized authority in Oh. representative fields. 


ENGINEERING NitWS (@©).—An acknowl- 
edged nga peda wrence, Kan 
rints more transient ads than * 
other tochuical papers; 1% & 3c. a word. Try .t 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
In 1905, average 1ssue, 19,020 (OO). 
D. 1. MALLETT, Pub. 253 Broaaway, N. Y. 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (00). The 
etancard ge awd a world over on street and 
interurban rail prema eed circu- 
lation rE, 1905 “a 160 copies. 








NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK = by ©). daily and Sun 
day. Established A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date recaieens whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (© ©), established 1874, 
The great international weekly. The consolida- 
tion of the ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENG 
bal AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN. Average circula- 

ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER 
(wresily), is 702; AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN (month- 
_f 








Ome. 
CINCINNATI ee ULRER ( pnt ee ol 
ential—of world-wide fame. advertising 


meaium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


three most desirable distinctions for =, news- 
pover Average for year wits ly, 106,600; 
junday average January, 1906, 147. 
THE PUBLIC LEDGER argc sendence 


Halland Public Ledger are Philadelphia's land- 
marks; only paper allowed in thousands of Ph:la- 


delphia homes Circu'ation now larger than in 
7 years. PUBLIC LEDGER gained | columns 
ec. 1st, 1905, 


advertising in five months ending 
over same period 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid. nly two-cent 
morning paper suering a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered BE in Greater Pittsburg. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality. large=t circulation in south Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 

THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; semi-monthly. ‘The South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 

VIRGINIA. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(QO). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 


Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (@ ©) and the EVENe 
ING Malt Ciroulation in 0o8 fot renee? ovat 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which it Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the 
requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 
Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smailest advertisement 
accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 
$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





CALIFORNIA. 
f—.HE BILLBOARD for musicians, vovalists and 
lecturers. San Francisco, 37 Phelan Bldg., 
806 Market St. 


CULOKRADO. 

7™ Denver Post, Sunday edition. Feb. 11, 
1906, contained 5,666 different classified ads, 
a total of 118 4-10, columns. ‘the Posr is the big 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountwin region. 
The rate tor Want advertising in the !’osT is dc. 

per lineeacb insertion. seven words tothe line. 

CONNECTICOT. 

M ERIDEN, Conn.. RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
4 _ population ; $ working people are skilled 
Classifi rate, cent a word a day. 
“Agents Wanted,” 





five cents a word a week. 
vte.. half cent a word aday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
7s —- and Sunpay STAR. Washington. 
© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
wane aoe - any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Centra! Eastern Lilinois. 


fI.HE BILLBOARD for privilege men and con- 
cessionaires. CHICAGQ, 878, Clark, Room 61. 


EORIA (1lL.) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


INDIANA. 
HE MARION LEADER is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads, 
‘g. AE Terre Haute STAR carries mure Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
enecent per word. 
r = Muncie STAR 1s the recognized Want ad 
ium of Muncie. It prints four times as 
uth classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combin 
PAY Star Le of Ind hi 
TAR. Muncie ‘STAR and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each. one 
cent per word; combined rate. two cents per 
word. 
HE Indianapolis News during the year 1905 
prin 982 more classified advertise- 
ments than all other Galilee ot indianapolis 
combined. printing a total o 941 separate 
paid Want ads during that Foal 


gg ad the month of October. 1904, the In- 
dianapolis STAR published 55.870 snes of 
classified advertising. In October, 1905, it pub- 
lished 88,214 lines. a gain of 32,344 lines. It Stan 
want aas did not pay, the report would have 
been different. 











10WA. 
‘—.HE Des Moines Capita guarantees the lar 
city and he pauses toe ee 

The Wan giv 
the’ rate isl cent a Swords by the 
month $1 per line. It it. — six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 
‘J.HE Des Moines caoare AND LEADER: onl 

morning paper; carries more “want” ad- 
———— i any other lowa newspaper. One 
cent a wo! 





turns always. 


MAINE. 
‘[. HE EVENING EXpREss carries more W. 
than all other Po: tiand dailies =e 2 
MARYLAND. 
‘g‘HE Baltimore Nkws carries more Want Ads 





than any other Baitimore daily. it is the 
recognized Want Ad medium or timore 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
25 > CENTS oo me gg | 5 days. DatLy ENTER- 
PRISE, Broc! ass. i 
Want ads. Circulation exceeds 10,000. _—— 


'[.HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
icg educational medium in New England. 

It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 

structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 
HE BOSTON GLOBE, ‘3 one a Senda , in 

T ket 905. printed a total o: od ade. 

There were no trades, qalews or phan a 


was a gain of 9,999 over 1904, and was 15,847 more 
than any other Boston paper carried in 1905, 


MICHIGAN, 
ef yp a HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
per; result getter; circulation in ex- 
cess or if ,500; 1c. word; sc. subsequent. “ 
MINNESOTA, 
TH Mummnaroess Te TermoNE is the recognized 
an 
fQ. RHE Minneapolis JOURNAL carries more clas 
sified advertising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free Wantsand no objec 
tionable Wants. Circulation. 1993, 57,039; 1904, 
1905, 67,588; January daily average, "68,815. 
The Soxpay JouRNAl, Ta on for January, 
was as follows: Jan 155; Jav. 14. 
Jan, 21, 64,182; Jan. 28, 67,501. — 
HE MINNKAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 
- apolis daily and has over 100,000 subscribers, 
whicb is 30,000 odd each day over and avove any 
other Minneapolis aaily. its evening edition 
alone has a larger cir in Mi by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of \\ ant advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day). no free ads; prive covers ooth 
morning ani evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunday. 
‘}HE ST. PAUL DISPATCH IS ALL YOU NEED 
in St Paul for Want Ads. It carries more 
advertising than all other St. Paul mediums 
combined. The sworn average daily net printed 
and sold circulation of the St. Paul DispaTcH 
for year 1905 was 60,563—no returns allowed. It 
is the only newspaper of its circulation in St. 
Paul or Minneapolis that charges full rates for 
all classifications of want ads. The 1905 want 
advertising shows an increase of 218,400 lines 
over 1904. Seven telephone trunk lines assist in 
receiving local classitied business. 


MISSOURI, 
Ts Joplin GLoBk carries more Want ade 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
Une centa 





‘ti. 








combined, because it gives results. 
word. Minimum. 15c. 
MONTANA, 
& hag K Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1991), 11.359 ; Sunday, 13,756. 
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NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. combinea cir- 
culation over 27,000. Cent a word. 
NEW JERSEY. 
AILY ENTERPRISE, Burlington—Want me- 
dium of the county; lc. word; results sure. 
LIZABETH DaiLy JourNaL—Leading Home 
per; J0to 24 pages. Only “Want’’ Med- 
ium, Cent-a-word. J.argest circulation. 
EWARK, N. J, FRkIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
4N sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORk. 


HE EAGLE has no rivais in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 


i pet ogee is the best afternoon Want 
a i ip Koch x 








L om Y EVENING JOURNAL, Kastern N. Y.’s 
3st paper for Wants and classified ads. 


By BILLBOARD for actors, actresses and 
pe:formers. New York, 1440 B’way, Koom 8, 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad med in County. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
is the only Want Medium in ‘Buffalo ana the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 
Tt TIMES-UNION. of Albany, New York. Bet:- 
ter medium for wants and otber classitied 
matter than any other paper in a ana 
ee, a circulation greater than all other 
aily papers in that cicy. 


paunteee INK, published weekly, The rec- 
ognized and jeading Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting. balf- 
tone making, and gpa 4 anything whico 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per tssue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies. ten cents. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
RAND FORKS HERALD. Circ. Sept. ’05, 6,515, 
Examination by A. A. A., June a Biggest 
Daily in N. D. La Coste & Maxwell, N. Y. Rep's. 





Ole. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium, Ic. per word. Largest circulation. 


HE BILLBOARD for street men, sidewalk 
salesmen, drifters and itinerant merchants 
inalllines. Although essentially and primarily 
a theatrical and amusement journal, the demon- 
strating salesmen and peddlers of the sidewalks 
have also claimed it for their own. Practically 
every one of them in —— reads it regalarly 
every week; 15 cents ner line flat. 
Address THE BILLBOAKD PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


OKLAHOMA. 


MPYHE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 11.980. Publishes 
more Wants tkan any four Okla.competitors, 








OREGON. 


ORTLAND JOURNAL, Daily — Sunday, 
leads in ‘Want ads.’’ as well as in circula- 


tion, in Portland and in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
i ine * Chester. Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
ive times more ciassifled ads than any 
other paper. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PAILADEIPHIA BULLETIN! 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN being 

prompt returns, because “in Phi 
delphia = every body —— 


ULLETIN.” 
Net paid éalig a circulation for 


e year 
211,134 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





SEE ROLL OF HONOR 


“ Nearly everybody who 
speaks the German lang- 


uage in, around and about 
Philadelphia, reads the 
GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE.” 


““THERE’S A REASON” 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(\ SE Columbia STaTE (@©) carries more Want. 
ads than any others. C. newspaper. 
VIRGINIA. 


HE News LEADER, Htiehsvon every ———- 
except magn ichmond. Va. Argest. 
———— by long odds (28,575 aver. 1 m.... and 
recognized want advertisement medium in. 
Virginia. Classified aavts., one cent a word per 
insertion. cash in advance: no advertisement. 
counted as less than 25 worus: no uispiay. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
ICTURIA COLONIST. Oldest established: 
paper (1857). Covers eo Province. Great- 
est Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacifie 
Coast. W, Clarence Fisher, 634 Temple Court 
Bidg., N. Y. -, Special Fastern Agent. 


CANADA, 
‘}\HE Halifax HERALD (OO) and the Mait—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Want ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansaa without exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 
fp SHE DAILY !ELKGRAPH, St. Jobn, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 20 cents. 
r t Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Montreal} 
dailies combinea. The FamMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more \\ ant advertisements 
than apy viher weekly paper in Canada. 
fa Winnip: Free PRESS carries more 
“Want” vertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
ot _ nature than are contained inal) the other 
papers published in Western Canada 
combined Moreover, the FREK PRESS carries a 
larger volume of poneral advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 
a or 
HOW TO TEST A TRANSLATOR 
FOR FOREIGN ADVERTISING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Competent translators are hard to se- 
cure, however, although the steady de- 
mand for them at export centers like 
New York has at last developed a rea- 
sonably satisfactory supply. No trans- 
lator should be engaged without a 
searching test, as bad translations will 
surely result in confusion and may lead 
to serious loss. A simple but effective 
test is to require the applicant to trans- 
late, without leaving the office, an ad- 
yertisement or a page from a catalogue 
that has already been trarslated by a 
capable man and carefully compare the 
two. The “universal translator” who 
is able to translate Russian, French, 
German, Spanish and English with 
equal fluency must be regarded with 
deep suspicion.—World’s Work, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


eer 


WHE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Pubiispers. 


eee 

1 issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two dollars a year. one dollar for six 
gnonths. inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
Zour paid subscriptions, sent in at one ume, will 
e puc down for one year each and a larger bpum- 
@er at the same rate. Five cents acopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates it is always possible to supply bace 
wumbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more. but in 
all sucb cases the charge will be five dollars a 
m@undred. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure. 
#6 lines to the inch ($3): 200 lines to the page $40). 

For specified ition selected by the adver- 
@isers. it granted, douvle price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last vay = A is repeated 
when new copy tails to come w hand one week 
adn advance of day of pubtication. 

Contracts by tl) month, quarter or year may 
©2 discontinue at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
na space used paid for rata. 

Two lines smuliest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appeariig as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

all advertisements must be handed! in one 
week in advance. 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
‘to afree subscription for one year, if demanded. 
enn 
CHARLES J. ZINGG. 

Editor and Manager. 
OrFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
“Loudon Agent, F.W. Sears.6v-52 Luagate Bill,EC 


NEW YORK, FEB. 21, 1906. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
mected in no way whatever with 
.any advertising agency, seiling 
its advertising space only for 
.cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 

















At half past five o’clock on the 
morning of Wednesday, February 
14th, at his home at Merrick, 
Long Island, there passed from 
earth the soul of Charles Nelson 
Kent. For more than thirty years 
he was widely known as a partner, 
and practically the manager of the 
Geo. P. Rowell Advertising 
Agency. No one who knew him 
ever failed to have implicit faith 
in his honor and integrity. No 
human being ever suffered loss or 
injustice at his hands. He loved 
his home and a quiet life, but 
avoided no responsibility of a 
citizen. He was of the salt of the 
earth. The world is better for 
his having lived, 





NEwsSPAPERDOM, the New York 
weekly for journalists and news- 
paper publishers, now occupies 
larger quarters on the sixth floor 
“i 150 Nassau street, its old num- 

er. 





NEW PAPERS IN TWO 
CITIES. 


Pittsburg is to have a new daily 
paper, it is announced, appearing 
on March 17, to be published 
evenings. Kansas City, too, will 
have a new afternoon Democratic 
journal, the Post, the first issue of 
which is scheduled for March 1 
A. F. Brooker, formerly general 
manager of the Kansas_ City 
World, is its publisher, 





CHANGES IN SAN _ FRAN- 
CISCO “CHRONICLE.” 


The administration of the San 
Francisco Chronicle is being re- 
organized, articles of incorpora- 
tion being applied for in Nevada. 
Capital stock of 500,000 is to be 
issued. John J. Dean, David Rich 
and William S. Wood are the in- 
corporators, but it is understood’ 
that the control of the paper re- 
mains with M. H. DeYoung, its 
present owner. 





CHICAGO COMMERCIAL AS- 
SOCIATION OFFICERS. 


The Chicago Commercial Asso- 
ciation, an, organization of busi- 
ness men in that city that has in 
view its promotion by advertising, 
and which publishes a magazine 
for merchants, the Great Central 
Market, met recently and elected 
the following officers: President, 
David R. Forgan; vice-presidents, 
John W. Scott, Walter H. Wilson, 
Charles A. Stevens and Thomas 
E. Wilson; treasurer, Edwin 
Sherman; general secretary, 
Harry A. Wheeler; directors at 
large, Benjamin Carpenter, John 
V. Farwell, Jr., Samuel J. Kline, 
John G. Shedd, Albert A. 
Sprague, II, J. Edmund Strong, 
Nathan M. Tribou an¢ T. Edward 
Wilder. 
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Tut London Daily News has 
just celebrated its sixtieth anni- 
versary. Charles Dickens was its 
first editor. 


Wittiam C. W. Duranp has 
severed his connection with Pear- 





_ son’s Magazine and has joined the 


advertising staff of the Cosmopol- 
titan. 


~ 





PrInTERS’ INK is the recognized 
authority in ‘all matters relating 
to newspaper advertising —From 
the January, 1906, Rate Card of 
the Chicago Daily News. 


A NEw building for the Minne- 
apolis News is to be begun shortly 
at the corner of Sixth street and 
Second avenue, that city. When 
it is finished an entirely new me- 
chanical plant will be installed. 


THE publishers of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record of Baltimore 
write advertisers that it is against 
their policy to reveal circulation 
to advertisers or anybody else. 
There is probably little to reveal 
as far as quantity is concerned. 





TO FIGHT TRADING 
STAMPS. 


Trading stamp interests have 
invaded Portland, Ore., and the 
Ad Men’s League of that city hat 
taken steps to fight the despisea 
stickers by organization of mer- 
chants and othér measures that 
have proved efficient elsewhere. 
The officers of this association are 
as follows: 


President—H. C. Whittier, Olds, Wortman 
King. First Vice-President—Emmet C. 
Brown, Hicks-Chatten Eng. Co. Second Vice- 
President—H S. Harcourt, Oregon Dasly 
Journal. Secretary—Scott Bozorth, Manager 
Semi-Weekly Oregon Journal. Treasurer— 
W. Cooper Morris, Cashier Oregon Savin 
Bank. Committees: Executive—Rinaldo M. 
Hall, Adv. Manager O. R. & N. Co. andS. 
P. Co.; W. J. Hofmann, Oregon Daily Jour- 
nal; C.C, Chapman, Chapman Advertising 
Bureau, Entertainment—C. J. Owen, General 
Manager Evening Telegram; Felix Bloch, 
Marx & Bloch; Harvey O'Bryan, Insurance. 
Membership—Wm. C. Klein, Foster & 
Kleiser; C.Lee Hynson, Evening Telegram; 
bia R. Smith, Advertising Manager Nach- 
wichten, 


The Strawberry is a new 
monthly journal to ‘be issued at 
Three Rivers, Mich. a_ fruit- 
growing district, and will be de- 
voted entirely to strawberry cult- 
ure. 





Ir all the classified advertising 
printed in the Chicago Daily 
News in one year were placed end 
to end and set in one solid agate 
line, that line would be long 
enough to reache more than 1,400 
times around the world, or nearly 
36,000,000 miles. 


Tue National Tribune, Wash- 
ington, national organ of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, has 
been purchased by William H. 
Lynn, of New York, who has an- 
nounced no plans in connection 
with the property. At the same 
time the paper’s building in Wash- 
ington was bought by Robert W. 
Shoppell. 


MINNEAPOLIS “TRIBUNE” 
GAINS. 


Complete figures for the daily 
issue of the Minneapolis Tribune 
for 1905 show ‘an average of 99,841 
copies daily, and 103,596 copies 
daily during the last six months 
of the year. The Sunday issue 
was 76,758 copies per issue for the 
year, 79,928 copies for the last six 
months. Both show substantial 
gains. The Farmers’ Tribune 
(semi-weekly) had an average is- 
sue of 46,423 copies per issue for 
1905. 


:YDVERTISING EXHIBIT IN 
St LOuIs. 


The entire third floor of a new 
building at Seventh and Pine 
streets, St. Louis, has been leased 
by the Advertising Men’s League 
of that city and will be devoted 
to a permanent exhibit of adver- 
tising in connection with the 
League’s headquarters. A com- 
plete file of representative news- 
papers, magazines, technical jour- 
nals, etc., will form part of this 
exhibit, and publishers are asked 
to co-operate by sending copies. 
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MExico is to pass a law per- 
mitting trust companies to be or- 
ganized in her territory. Hitherto 
all concerns seeking trust busi- 
ness in that country have been 
operated as branches of concerns 
in the United States. 


Tue Frank Presbrey Co. will 
have entire charge of the publicity 
of the new Hotel Belmont, op- 
posite the Grand Central Station, 
42d street and Park avenue, 
which is to be opened the 15th of 
March, under the management of 
Mr. B. L. M. Bates. The busi- 
ness will be placed by Mr. Theo. 
H. Lee of the Presbrey agency. It 
is understood that daily papers 
only will be used, 


NEVER MISSES ONE. 


National Biscuit has just de- 
clared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and _ three-quarter 
per cent on the common stock, 
with an extra one per cent to ex- 
press the prosperity of the cor- 
poration. A. W. Green was re- 
elected president. National Bis- 
cuit has 7,000 stockholders, of 
whom 2,200 are employees. It is 
planned to build a big addition 
this year to the New. York plant. 
Sales of Uneeda and In-Er-Seal 
goods last year aggregated $39- 
702,566, with a profit of $3,822,828. 


DEATH OF BOSTON PUB- 
LISHER. 


William Emerson Barrett, pub- 
lisher of the Boston Advertiser 
and Record, died at his home in 
West Newton on February 12. 
Mr. Barrett had been ill with 
pneumonia but two or three days, 
and his death was quite unexpect- 
ed. He was about fifty years old, 
graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1880 and joined the staff 
of the St. Albans (Vt.) Mes- 
senger. Two years later he be- 
came Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Advertiser, and 
later secured control of the paper. 
From 1895 to 1899 he represerit- 
ed the Seventh Massachus’ztts 
District in Congress, 


"No “tail-end-of-a-daily” affair, 
no plates, no re-hashing, but the 
entire contents original matter of 
special interest to German-Amer- 
icans, This accounts for the pop- 
ularity of the Lincoln, Neb., Freie 
Presse, 


WHEN you advertise in the evening 
papers you are talking to the people at 
a time when you cannot supply them. 

When you advertise in the morning 
papers you are talking to the people 
at a time when your store is open for 
business. 

Think it over. 

The above card was recently 
sent anonymously to the retail 
merchants and advertisers of 
Philadelphia. Was it the worri- 
ment which some successful even- 
ing papers cause to some of their 
morning contemporaries? 


‘SECRECY IS THE GRAVE OF 
TRUTH.” 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, Chief of 
Bureau of Chemistry of Agricult- 
ural Department, asserts that 3,- 
000,000 infants have been killed 
by nostrums and impure milk. 
What nostrums and whose milk, 
if you please? Backed by the 
power and money of the United 
States government, Dr. Wiley 
has organized poison squads and 
analyzed foods until he _ has 
amassed a lot of valuable infor- 
mation. Dr. Wiley, at the public 
expense, has learned what to eat, 
drink and avoid, but the value of 
h’s information to the people pay- 
ing him, to the public at large, is 
about the size of a piece of cheese. 
Every time that the Bureau of 
Chemistry finds that the public is 
being robbed, if not poisoned, by 
some particular adulteration it an- 
nounces the fact in startling, glit- 
tering generalities—without men- 
tioning any names. If the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture is to be used to 
dig up information, not for the 
benefit of the people but of the 
politicians, let’s know it. There 
is no doubt of the value of the 
matter Dr. Wiley has uncovered. 
Now let it be used for the public. 
—New York Telegram, 
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REMARKABLE. 


The Des Moines, Ia., Capital 
for Feb. oth contains four full 
pages of political advertising. All 
of it was paid for at the regular 
rates, and was solicited by the ad- 
vertising staff of the Capital. 








THE LINCOLN ‘FREIE 
PRESSE.” 


Among weeklies, the Lincoln, 
Neb., Freie Presse, occupies a pre- 
eminent position, It claims and it 
has the largest known circulation 
of any German publication in the 
United States. Its actual average 
circulation for the year 1905 was 
150,784 copies per week. It is a 
German weekly of national circu- 
lation and it is the one German paper 
that no general advertiser can af- 
ford to disregard. The Lincoln 
papers are in a habit of furnishing 
Rowell’s . American Newspaper 
Directory satisfactory circulation 
reports, and two of them belong to 
the Star Galaxy. The only for- 
eign language publication admit- 
ted to the Star Guarantee papers 
is the Minneapolis Svenska Amer- 
ikanska Posten. 





BROOKLYN “CITIZEN’S” DE- 
PARTMENT STORE PAT- 
RONAGE. 


Through failure to receive cop- 
ies of the Brooklyn Citizen for 
inclusion in the summary of de- 
partment store advertising that 
was published in Printers’ INK 
January 17, that paper was not 
represented. In eight days, from 
December 10 to 17, the Brooklyn 
Citizen printed 17,505 -agate lines 
of Christmas advertising for eight 
Brooklyn and Manhattan stores, a 
total of 1,263-inches or sixty col- 
umns, as follows: Abraham & 
Straus 4,209 agate lines, Chap- 
man & Co. 3,900 lines, Frederick 
Loeser & Co. 3,347 lines, A. D- 
Matthews’ Sons 3,065 lines, Simp- 
son-Crawford Co. 2,072 lines, 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 406 lines, 
Siegel-Cooper Co. 300 _ lines, 
Journeay & Burnham 296 lines, 
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Mr. LAFAYETTE YOUNG, publish- 
er of the Des Moines Cajital has 
been fortunate enough to receive 
an invitation to the wedding of 
Miss Alice Roosevelt and Mr. 
Nicholas Longworth. Mr. Young 
will attend the wedding and then 
attend the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation in New. York, 





GOOD ADVERTISING FOR A 
NEWSPAPER. 


_ During the past year ine Even- 
ing Reporter, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has regularly mailed to local 
advertisers and prospects a month- 
ly booklet or folder of some sort, 
usually calling attention to the 
paper’s circulation claims, the 
home character of its circulation, 
etc. One such folder was a map 
of the city, with a dot for each 
home the paper enters, while an- 
other device was a book of point- 
ers for advertisers touching on 
methods. Emery Martin, circula- 
tion and advertising manager, 
States that returns from this ad- 
vertising have been splendid. 





OLD CLOTHING HOUSE 
CELEBRATES. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the firm of Brokaw 
Brothers, New York, clothiers, 
occurred February 1. Isaac V. 
Brokaw, the present head of the 
house, established the business on 
February 1, 1856, on the same site 
that it has occupied ever since, the 
corner of Astor Place and Fourth 
Avenue. To celebrate the occa- 
sion the store was closed, for the 
day and the employees had a 
holiday. A loving cup was pre- 
sented to Mr. Brokaw from all 
those in his service, the speech 
being made by Frank A. Britting- 
ham, the oldest employee. Brokaw 
Brothers were long conspicuous 
as the one clothing firm in New 
York City that refused to adver- 
tise. During the past two years, 
however. its announcements have 
appeared regularly in daily papers. 
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MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN. 


A magazine for women, the 
American Home Monthly, is pub- 
lished by Henry Ridder at 5 Bar- 
elay street, New York. Its first 
issue appeared last November. 
The American Home Monthly is 
made up of illustrated stories and 
special articles and the usual de- 
partments of a woman’s magazine. 
For the March issue 100,000 cop- 
jes have been printed, the pub- 
lisher asserts. 








PUZZLE—FIND THE WEEKLY. 


A correspondent writing to the 
New York Sun says: “On Sun- 
day, February 11, the writer was 
persuaded by a friend to attend 
what had been advertised as a lec- 
ture on Lincoln, by the editor of 
a weekly periodical, under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. at a 
Broadway theater. After a sub- 
scription had been taken up and 
the speaker introduced by an ad- 
dress devoted entirely to the 
achievements of the periodical in 
a recent libel suit by another pub- 
fication, the editor himself took 
the stage and indulged in a long 


address which included, among 
other things, a tirade against pat- 
ent medicines and the papers 


which advertised them; also a de- 
tailed account of the aims and 
management to be assumed by his 
own paper in the future. At this 
point some weary auditors left the 
hall, and indignant inquiries from 
others as to Abraham Lincoln led 
the editor to close his address 
with a few remarks upon the 
martyred President. Is it not a 
farce that a religious organization 
and the name of Abraham 
Lincoln shonld be used by a push- 
ing person to lead people into a 
theater, where, after money is 
collected from them, they get a 
liberal dose of advertising? 





MAXIM. 
Advertise—and the world is with you! 
Don’t—and you’ll be alone, ‘ 
For the U. S. A. will never pay 
A cent to The Great Unknown. 
—Life. 








WHERE THE LIVE BANK 
ADVERTISING IS FOUND. 


Certain newspapers throughout 
the country are valued so highly 
for the freshness and abundance 


of their retail advertising that 
merchants in other cities take 
them on that account alone. 


Among such papers are the Wash- 
ington Star, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, etc. Bank and trust company 
officials may also profit by what 
representative financial institutions 
are doing in certain cities. Wash- 
ington has many advertising banks 
and trust companies, and the ad- 
vertisements printed in the Star of 
that city are calculated to give one 
new ideas and the advertising 
spirit as it applies to finance, Per- 
haps the paper’ that carries most 
of such advertising is the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, especially in 
its issues around the first of the 
month, and in> January and July. 
No banker who keeps his eye on 
the financial advertising in the 
financial advertising in the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald or Washing- 





ton Star will fail to get good 
ideas. 
LOUIS GUENTHER’S OPINION. 


I was on a visit to New York during 
January, and the moment I struck Park 
Row, where the newspaper men congre- 
gate, I noticed that many of them 
seemed under the influence of some 
elation. Inquiry disclosed the fact that 
they inferred from his reduction of the 
office force and the curtailment of space 
that M. Lee Starke as an advertising 
agent has not been the great success 
he was as a special agent. We have 
criticized some of Starke’s methods, but 
only from a business standpoint, for 
personally he has a great many good 
points. Above all, he is honest and 
fearless. If he doesn’t like the way a 
person does business he comes out 
frankly and says so, and he doesn’t run 
around like many are now doing in 
their attitude towards him, gloating over 
his supposed. downfall, which we don’t 
believe is true, and who, even now, had 
Starke some big copy to give out, 
would come around to lick his hand 
again, like a cur to whom everyone is 
a master for the short time he has a 
bone to give. Starke is a force in ad- 
vertising, and this paper would regret 
his departure from a field that is so 
sadly in need of frank, fearless, tireless 
snd creative workers.—The Mail-Order 
Journal, February, 1906. 























BIG MONTH IN DES 


MOINES 


During January the Des Moines 
Capital carried more business than 
in any previous January, an ag- 
gregate of 20,220 inches being 
published in twenty-seven issues. 
The paper does not appear on 
Sunday. Its nearest competitor, 
with a Sunday issue, aggregated 
19,367 inches for the month, and 
the third paper 19,351, according 
to the Capital’s measurements. 


EXCELLENT IDEA FOR 
COUNTRY WEEKLIES. 


The Weekly Banner, published 
by Cook Bros. at Hastings, Mich., 
makes a feature of poultry several 
times a year, giving up nearly its 
whole front page to poultry news, 
poultry pictures, opinions from 
local poultry raisers and sugges- 
tions for making money with ‘hens 
in back yards and on the farms. 
This naturally attracts a good 
deal of poultry advertising, both 
local and general. The idea of a 
poultry special for a country 
‘weekly is excellent, Such issues 
represent real advertising value to 
advertisers, and bring business of 
themselves, 


AN AGRICULTURAL CON- 
UNDRUM.: 


IF THE WHISKEY IS AS GOOD AS THE 
AD THEY SHOULD BOTH HAVE AD- 
MITTANCE EVERYWHERE. 

Farm, Stock anv Home, 
The Oldest and Leading Agricultural Paper 
in the Northwest. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 9, 1906. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In Printers’ Ink, page 78, January 24, 
1906 appeared an advertisement. 

How many magazines of circulation and 
standing, or agricultural papers, would accept 
and print that — ? 

ery truly yours, 
” -R. MortTLAnpD, 
Adv. Manager. 

The advertisement to which the 
manager of Farm, Stock and 
Home (a star galaxy paper) 
refers to was offered by James B. 
Hancock, distiller of Ludlow, Ky. 
Tt is a whiskey advertisement. 
The Little Schoolmaster has never 
seen a better whiskey advertise- 
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ment, unless—maybe—the one 
inserted by Mr. Hancock in the 
issue of PrinTERS’ INK for Feb- 
ruary 14th. Some people think 
good, honest whiskey isa necessity 
and a blessing, especially when 
fish: don’t bite. It has been as- 
serted that many newspaper men 
are partial to whiskey, and it is 
claimed that some excellent edi- 
torials have been written under its 
influence. If the man who wrote 
the two whiskey advertisements 
now under discussion was well 
primed with Mr. Hancock’s prod- 
uct, it would go far to prove that 
good whiskey is a better school 
for an advertising expert than the 
Page Davis institute or the excel- 
lent Mr. Powell's symposium. 

Whenever an advertisement is 
offered to Printers’ INK which 
has no direct ‘bearing on matters 
of interest to advertisers and kin- 
dred trades, the advertiser is 
reminded of the fact, with the in~ 
tention to discourage him from 
using the paper. This was done 
in Mr, Hanicock’s case, but he 
thought he knew a good deal 
about newspaper men and adver- 
tisers. His advertisements were 
so well done, so interesting, so at- 
tractive, that not to have given 
our readers a sight of them would 
have been a sin. Then just think 
how much good the $80 that they 
cost will do the Little School- 
mastef, 





AN INTELLECTUAL MAIL- 
ING LIST. 


“Who’s Who?” for 1906-7 has 
just been published by A. N. 
Marquis & Co., Chicago. It in- 
cludes the names and addresses 
of 16,216 prominent persons in the 
United States—authors, college 
professors, artists, business men, 
etc. Especial attention thas been 
given the past year to adding the 
names of business and profes- 
sional men, and their residence ad- 
dresses at last Christmas are cor- 
rectly printed. For those who 
can use it the book is a valuable 
mailing list. 
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OFFICERS OF GALVESTON 
“TRIBUNE.” 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the Galveston Tribune corporation 
the following officers were elected 
for this year: President, C. H. 
McMaster; vice-president, R. 
Waverley Smith; secretary-treas- 
urer, E. A. Fordtran; directors, 
C. H. McMaster, R. Waverley 
Smith, J. T. Pendergast, M. F. 
Mott and E. A. Fordtran. There 
is no change from last year. 


A SCARCE ARTICLE. 


Nothing is so difficult to acquire 
by purchase or otherwise as an 
agate measure. Thousands of 
small celluloid measures of the fa- 
miliar five-inch length are given 
away annually by publishers and 
agencies. But a man’s size agate 
measure 150 lines long comes 
only by the grace of God. Such 
a tool cannot be purchased of the 
houses that sell mathematical in- 
struments, nor of dealers in 
printers’ supplies. Not long ago 
a member of the Little School- 
master’s staff saw one in the 
office of the Montreal Star, and 
was tempted to steal it. It had 
the imprint of Whitehead & Hoag, 
a well-known advertising novelty 
corporation, in one corner, and as 
jt seemed that this house would 
willingly sell one like it the speci- 
men in the Star office was left on 
jts nail. Correspondence with the 
novelty makers, though, brought 
the information that none were 
for sale, and a call at their New 
York office developed the interest- 
ing fact that, while such agate 
measures were in_ stock, they 
could not be sold or given away. 
Probably other novelty manufac- 
turers -have the same interesting 
attitude toward the advertising 
public in this matter. Advertise- 
ments have. grown in length. The 
Doy’s size agate measure is an in- 
adequate instrument. Some en- 
terprising manufacturer may put 
the. man’s size on the market one 
of these days, sell it at a fair 
price, advertise it in Printers’ 
INK, and get himself liked, 





’ 
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Mr. REN Mutrorp has joined 
the forces of the Blaine- Thomp- 
son Company, and“ will hereafter 
devote his clever pen to the ad- 
vertising art. Mr. Mulford enjoys 
a national reputation as a writer. 





—Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb. 4, 
1906. 
TuHE Indianapolis News pre- 


sents an interesting proposition to 
the discriminating advertiser from 
the fact that Indianapolis has for 
some time occupied a conspicuous 
place in the plans of publicity 
campaigns that pay. Indianapolis 
is a busy, bustling city of over 
200,000 people who are prosperous 
and have money to spend, not 
only for the necessities but also 
for the luxuries of life. The In- 
dianapolis News has long been 
recognized as one of the leading 
advertising mediums on_ the 
American Continent, and during 
1905 it eclipsed all previous re- 
cords in the amount of business 
carried. It printed a total of 22,- 
434.81 columns of advertising, a 
daily average of 71.90 columns— 
an average daily increase over 
1904 of 8.65 columns. The three 
other English Indianapolis daily 
papers printed a total of 22,242 
columns, the News having 192.81 
columns more than the three com- 
bined. This supremacy is espe- 
cially notable in the classified 
(want) advertising in which the 
News has always been the un- 
questioned leader in this territory. 
The News had 296,941 of these 
ads in 1905, 96,982 more than all 
the other local papers combined. 
The Indianapolis News is a high- 
grade, family, evening newspaper, 
and has a larger home circulation 
in the City of Indianapolis than 
all the other local papers com- 
bined. (Daily average for 1905, 
76,869 copies). It has positively 
the largest circulation per capita” 
of population of any evening pa- 
per in the United States. If you 
are contemplating taking up a 
campaign of advertising in the 
Middle West do not hesitate to put 
the Indianapolis News on ae) 
list.—Dan A. Carroll, 
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CHARLES PAINTER, lately a 
member of the Painter-Tobey- 
Jones agency, Chicago, is now as- 
sociated with the Clague-Hoyt- 
John agency, First National Bank 
Building, that city, and is han- 
dling the $250,000 appropriation of 
Pillsbury’s flour and Pillsbury’s 
breakfast food, Vitos. 


GROWTH OF A GREAT AD- 
VERTISED INDUSTRY. 


A published estimate, which 
seems to have the authority of the 
manufacturers behind it, places 
the number of automobiles in use 
in this country at 100,000. In other 
words, one person out of 800, one 
family in less than 200, operates 
one of these machines, There were 
seven times as many automobiles 
made in 1905 as grand pianos in 
the last year for which figures are 
at hand. There are 
four-fifths as many automobile 
owners in this country as there 
are lawyers or clergymen, en- 
gineers and firemen, plumbers, or 
butchers. The automobilists act- 
ually outnumber the bartenders of 
America. Allowing only one to 
the machine, there must be more 
men engaged in handling automo- 
biles than all kinds of water craft, 
for the boatmen and sailors in the 
continental United States in 1900 
numbered only 78,406.—New York 
Evening Post. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LETTERS. 
A booklet describing various 
kinds of letters that may be 


leased by advertisers for purposes 
of direct advertising through the 
mails comes from the Guild Co., 
letter brokers, 132 Nassau street, 
New York City. These include 
not only letters of the familiar 
medical groups, but also dozens 
of commercial classifications, each 
being a bona fide letter, it is 
claimed, written by a purchaser in 
some line, and acquired for cir- 
cularizing purposes, The company 
has nearly 500,000 letters from 
foreign countries, chiefly medical, 


now about f 
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as well as letters from foreigners 
in the United States. This com- 
pany is one of the oldest concerns 
of its kind in the country, and’ 
claims to be one of the best- 
equipped. The booklet says, “It is 
difficult to decide where the let- 
ter ‘business originated. One firm 
may have sold or rented its letters 
to another many years ago, but 
one of the first to engage wholly 
in this business as 1a letter broker 
was Mr. H. H. Hull, who dealt 
almost exclusively in agents’ let- 
ters. Closely following him, if 
not contemporaneous, were Mr. 
C. E. Bailey, who dealt exclusive- 
ly in medical letters, and Mr. L. 
Lum Smith, who dealt in letters 
of all kinds. Since that time the 
business has been of steady yet 
rapid growth. Where at first it 
was looked at askance it has now 
become recognized as a thorough- 
y legitimate and, in fact, the most 
practical method by which names 
and addresses for accurate circu- 
larizing can be secured. Since the 
Guild Company began business it 
has absorbed, bought out or suc- 
ceeded the following well-known 
dealers in letters: C. E. Bailey, 
Continental Letter Bureau, New 
York City, dealers in Medical and 
General Letters; E. A. Hardy, 
New York City, dealer in Finan- 
cial Letters; H. H. Hull, New 
York City, dealer in Agents’ Let- 
ters; R. Williams & Co., Newark, 
New York, dealer in Agents’ Let- 
ters. More recently we have pur- 
chased the latest letters of that 
well-known firm, Mr. L. Lum 
Smith, he retiring from the busi- 
ness,” 





THE American, Nashville,Tenn., 
has just moved into a new building 
of its own, said to be the most re- 
markable newspaper office in this 
country. Outwardly it resembles 
a Greek temple of the type fa- 
miliar in bank architecture, and 
its proportions conform to the 
building of the Clarendon Press, 
at Oxford University, England, 
which was erected nearly 200 
years ago, 
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GOOD DENTAL ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


Omaha has recently been treat- 
ed to some dentistry advertising 
which is out of the ordinary—ads 
which are set in modest type, and 
which contain arguments instead 
of cuts, and arguments which 
ring true. The clever matter 
printed in these ads led a Print- 
ERS’ INK correspondent to call on 
the advertiser, Dr. J. B. Fickes. 
Dr. Fickes is a young man who 
has a small but complete office in 
the Bee Building, a leading office 





building. 
“Yes, my advertising is un- 
usual, I admit,’ he said. “I 


meant it to be. My methods of 
dentistry are also unusual. I 
write all my own advertising, be- 
cause I think I know better what 
to say than the professional ad- 
writer. I don’t believe in featur- 
ing prices. Usually the dentist 
who advertises a plate for $2.50 
and a crown for an equal amount 
is a charlatan. He may give these 
things but they cannot be service- 
able. Anyway, low prices attract 
cheap people, and I am not after 
that kind of trade. I want high- 
class business, and I am drawing 
it through my ads. I don’t believe 
in featuring prices for another 
reason: People who have teeth 
which need attention are willing 
to pay well for good work. It 
is the fear of pain which keeps 
hundreds from the dentist’s office. 
Now, modern dentistry is not 
painful. Of course a patient ust 
be discommoded to a greater or 
less extent, while his mouth is 
being treated, but the agony 
which was once necessary in fill- 
ing, extracting or crowning a 
tooth is a thing of the past; at 
least it is unnecessary. I devote 
my advertising space, therefore, 
to drawing attention to the fact 
that I really do work without 
pain. I know what I can do, and 
I throw myself into my ad ‘writ- 
ing. I believe in these ads my- 
self, and I expect others to believe 
in them. That they do is evi- 
dent from the returns which I am 
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getting. I have been advertising 
only about two months, and I can 
only say that I am ahead of the 
game, to use a slang phrase. I 
went into the advertising without 
knowing anything about it, and 
as a result I have probably made 
mistakes. At least I have been 
compelled to change my ads in 
order to get better results. Form- 
erly I ran a series of ‘tooth talks’ 
devoted to facts about ‘dentistry, I 
came out about even on that. 
Then I began to feature the pain- 
less operations, and I find that 
pays a great deal better. These 
ads draw direct results which I 
can trace. For instance, this ad 
(No. 1) brought me two men 
who were sitting in another den- 
tist’s office, waiting their turn. 





No. 1. 


Your Teeth 


I can fill your teeth without hurting you. 

If your teeth are neither sensitive nor pain- 
ful of course this will not appeal to you—but 
if you have experienced the terribly sensitive 
pain that accompanies the filling of a tooth, 
you will, no doubt, be interested, for I remove 
that very same pain. 

I fill and crown teeth every day without 
hurting my patients—I can do the same for 
you. Cut this little ad from the paper; it will 
not appear again ’till a week from to-day. 


A Reliable Dentist 
at a Reasonable Fee. 


DR. FICKES, DENTIST, 
*Phone 537 338 Bee Bidg. 





They saw the ad in one of the 
local papers, read it, and came 
here, convinced that I could do 
what I said. This one ad has 
brought me big returns, 

“T have but limited means, but 
I go into the Bee, Omaha's oldest 
paper, three times a week, with a 
three inch, single column ad, as a 
general thing. Sundays I take a 
larger space. I am trying the 
World-Herald, the democratic pa- 
per, a little, and I have been in 
the News, which is the one cent 
daily, once or twice. I think my 
Bee advertising brings the best 
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results, because it reaches the best 
class of people. When I find I 
have made a little money, at the 
end of the month, I put the ex- 
cess back into more advertising. I 
expect to increase in this way, 
right along. I try to appeal to 
the common sense of the reader. 
Argument must be used these 
days. You must be able to-write 
convincingly, and also be able to 
back up your claims. I can back 
up every statement I make. By 
means of a new discovery, I am 
able to cut through the enamel 
on a sound tooth, and by means 
of an instrument affording heavy 
pressure, to inject an anesthetic 
through the capillaries of the inner 
structure of the tooth, deadening 
the nerve. I could then take out 
that nerve, if I wanted to, with- 
out pain. The same _ treatment 
applies to filling teeth. I can 
clean a decayed tooth without 
pain. When a dentist can con- 
vince people that he actually oper- 





TOOTH TALK, No. 4 


ACTUAL COUNT 


Shows that the upper and lower teeth are 
brought together fifty times a minute, on an 
average, in eating. If a meal lasts 20 minutes 
the total is 1,000, or 3,000 times a day ; for the 
year, 1,0g5,000 times. I will speak of this 
again to-morrow. 

Send a stamp for my booklet; it tells you 
how thick a crown should be and the price. 


A Reliable Dentist 

at a Reasonable Fee. 

DR. FICKES, DENTIST. 
338 Bee Bldg. 


Phone 
537. 





ates without pain, he will get the 
high-class trade. It is the ner- 
vous, refined man or woman who 
fears to go to the dentist. The 
rough laboring man does not care 
so much for a little pain. He 
wants cheap work. It is the re- 
fined people who are answering 
my ads—people who are able and 
willing to pay for the best work, 
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and who do not want to be tor- 
tured. Painlessness is my talking 
point now. Formerly I ran ads 
like this one (No. 2) and found 
that I just about “broke even.’ So 
I quit using them and tried the 
other kind. The results have 
been satisfactory, but I know I 
cannot achieve what I wish in a 
day or a month. The _ people 
whose trade I am after have their 
family doctor and their family 
dentist. It is difficult to coax 
them away. But they keep read- 
ing my ads day after day, and 
finally they say: ‘I will go see that 
dentist.’ At least that is what 
many have told me. I shall keep 
at it until I have a big practice. 
I follow up inquiries by mail with 
a little booklet, which is a confi- 
dential talk on my work and 
methods. Prices are given in this 
booklet, and I find that it pays 


well. On the whole I am satisfied 
with my advertising. I realize 
that this is an advertising age, 


and that the man who does not 
advertise stands little show of 
success.” Cuas, E. DurFFie. 


SKY SIGNS IN PARIS. 
Paris has lately broken out every- 
where in electric sky signs of the type 
that were prohibited some years ago by 
laws in England, according to the Lon- 
don Evening Standard. These signs are 
of a kind not known in the United 
States, being elevated high above build- 
ings on steel skeletons. If the craze 
for them continues there it will be 
useless for a shop to advertise except 
with lettering which can be illuminated 
at night. On the Place de l’Opéra and 
all along the Boulevards the sky signs 
twinkle in and out like gigantic cater- 
pillars in a mad Christmas pantomime, 
some lighting all’at once, others letter 
by letter, others again lighting in dif- 
ferent colors, and going out at one 
end as the other end is illuminated. As 
for the cinematograph displays on cur- 
tains, these have become comparatively 
common, and the crowds which used to 
gather outside and stare up at the 
Theater Robert Houdin now have a 
round half-dozen moving picture shows 
to choose from. 
a" 
Tue latest advertising scheme in 
Berlin is a motor-omnibus, which drives 
along the principal streets, conveying 
passengers, according to a huge notice 
hoard, “free, gratis, and for nothing”’ 
to a café named.—Progressive Adver- 
tising, London, 
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MANUFACTURING PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


McClure’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary publishes, in its editorial de- 
partment, an interesting article al- 
most three pages in length on 
“Manufacturing Public Opinion.” 
The best way of showing adver- 
tisers what it intimates is to re- 
produce a few of its statements. 
The senténces that follow are in 
the periodical’s own words: 

There has long been a suspicion 
amounting, in many quarters, to a cer- 
tainty that our great corporations in- 
cluded in their advertising bureaus 
well-equipped, secret deparvments for 
manufacturing public opinion favorable 
to themselves. It is one of their 
vaunted “economies” which, for “the 
good of the business” they took care 
to keep to themselves. As a rule, all 
that a restive public could do under 
this suspicion was to accuse. It could 
not prove. One of the many substan- 
tial public services rendered by the ad- 
mirable life insurance investigation 
which has been going on in New York 
City last fall and this winter was to 
contribute a clear demonstration of the 
way the publicity bureau worked in the 
Mutual Life Company at least. It is 
probably a fair example of what aH 
our great corporations support. 

That a great life insurance company, 
like the Mutual, should do a _ large 
amount of advertising goes without 
saying, but as the investigation showed, 
there is something else beside straight- 
forward advertising of itself done by 
the concern; and this is the way it’s 
worked. In the employ of the Mutual 
for the last eighteen years has bcen 
a certain Mr. Charles J. Smith. His 
business has been that of managing a 
species of literary bureau. In ordinary 
times his activities have been general 
and rather unimportant, but in time of 
emergency they are enlarged; for in- 
stance, last September, when the in- 
vestigation began, he turned all his 
strength to preparing articles calculated 
fo counteract the reports of the in- 
vestigations sent out through the reg- 
ular news channels. He did not send 
out these articles from the office of the 
Mutual. He turned them over to an 
institution handled by a Mr. Allan 
Forman, called the Telegraphic News 
Bureau. The Mutual paid Mr. Forman 
$1 a line for every issue of Mr. Smith’s 
articles which he secured in a repu- 
table mewspaper. For one item sup- 
plied to about roo different papers in 
October, the Mutual Life paid between 
$5,000 and $6,000. On October 2sth 
they had paid out for six articles which 
Mr. Forman had handled in that month 
something like $11,000, and many of 
the bills had not yet come in. As 
stated, Mr. Forman received $1 a line 
from the Mutual Life for handling this 
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matter. What the newspapers received 
for publishing did not appear. Mr. 
Smith said that some of the newspapers 
charged $5, some $1.50, and some $2 
a line. Now, this large sum was paid 
because the matter was published as 
regular telegraphic news or reading 
articles, tuat is because the newspapers 
gave no indication that th:y were really 
publishing advertising matter for which 
they were receiving pay. . Mr. Smith 
mentioned several reputable papers in 
which -his articles had appeared as 
reading matter. 

So much for the kind of work Mr. 
Smith’s department has been doing, but 
this not all of the Mutual’s advertis- 
ing on the quiet. There is a regular ad- 
vertising department outside of Mr. 
Smith’s. This is managed by a Mr. 
W. S. Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan buys 
Space in magazines and in some of the 
newspapers, direct advertising of which 
nobody can complain, but he also sends 
out what his account books call “Tele- 
graphic Readers.” Mr. Sullivan claim- 
ed to Mr. Hughes that these telegraphic 
readers were sent out at the solicita- 
tion largely of the newspapers them- 
selves. 

“All the large daily newspapers,” he 
explained, “have representatives, or 
most of them have representatives, in 
this city. The trade name is a “special 
advertising agent.’ These men, of 
course, come to see us in the course 
of busincss, they come to see all gen- 
eral advertisers, and this telegraphic 
news item is a matter that appears on 
a great many of their rate cards, and 
we have never, to my knowledge, sent 
out to any paper that had not already 
filed with us their rate, so that we 
understood what we were to pay for the 
Service.” These notices, Mr. Sullivan 
went on to say, were printed, as a 
rule, without any distinguishing marks. 
However, some of them, he said, made 
a practice of disguising the matter in 
what he called ‘a very subtle way,” 
such as a cut-off rule, a star, a dif- 
ferent form of type than the body of 
the paper. 

It all amounts to this, that the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
been able to arrange for a price with 
a lot of reputable newspapers to print 
as reading articles or as matter of 
news, material which was incontestably 
devised to deceive public opinion, The 
ethics of the press on the matter of 
paid space are perfectly simple. What- 
ever is printed and paid for must ap- 
pear as advertising. To print an ar- 
ticle as news, as reading matter, or 
as editorial comment and receive pay 
for it—is to deceive the reader. It is 
entirely analogous to selling a vote— 
quite as debasing to the person who 
does it and as unfair to the public 
whom he serves. 

The Mutual Life’s news department, 
so far as revealed, is not nearly so 
complete as that which other corpora- 
tions, notably the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, has supported among its other 
curious “economies.” For instance, in 
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Ohio that comcern employed at one 
time a distributing ag.ncy known as 


the Jennings Adveitising Agency, 
which  distriputed art.cles, prepared 
especially for the concern, to the 


newspapers, and paid for them on con- 
dition that they appearcd as news or 
editorials. In one of the examinations 
conducted by the Ohio Attorney-Gcn- 
eral, Frank S. Monnett, in 1898—he 
brought out a contract with the news- 
paper made by this agency of which 
the following is a fragment: _ 

“The publisher agrees to reprint on 
news or editorial pages of sald news- 
paper such notices, set in the body type 
of said paper and bearing no mark to 
indicate advertising, as are furnished 
from’ time to time ‘by said Jennings 
Agency at the rate of — per line, and 
to furnish such agency extra copies of 
paptr containing such notes at four 
cents per copy.” Specimens of the 
articles published under this contract 
were offered in the testimony—all of 
them defenses or laudations of the 
Standard. 

In the last year the Standard has 
done a large amount of similar pub- 


lishing in Kansas. During the “oil 
war” of the spring of 1905, articles 
three and four columns in length, 


bristling with tables and calculations 
which had no bearing on the real points 
at issue in the oil trouble in the State, 
but which were admirably calculated 
to bewilder and mislead a public know- 
ing little or nothing of the real facts 
of the situation, were offered 
Kansas papers at their own figure. 
These articles were worth anywhere 
from five hundred dollars to one thou- 
sand to the papers, and when one re- 
members that the prosperous newspa- 
per in the Kansas towns clears probably 
not over $2,500 a year, the temptation 
in the plum is obvious. But there 
were papers clean enough on the ethics 


of the matter to refuse the fruit. The 
Emporia Gazette refused it, so did 
Governor Hoch’s newspaper, but there 


were more which looked and ate! 

The Standard, it is well known, has 
always had a subsidized press of its 
own, the leading representative of 
which is the Oil City Derrick—a very 
able paper in its legitimate oil news 
and a vituperative and amusing ad- 
vocate in matters of controversy. — 

Another method of manufacturing 
opinion largely employed by the Stand- 
ard is anonymous or misleading circu- 
larization of pamphlets or books. It 
was this method which the concern. took 
to meet Miss Tarbell’s History of the 
Standard Oil Company. That it was 
their right—even their duty to the pub- 
lic—to answer openly the arguments 
and facts of that work is evident, but 
they did little openly. Secretly, how- 
ever, the publicity bureau was not idle, 
For instance, a little volume called 
“The Rise and Progress of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company” appeared from the 
press of Harper & Brothers in the 
Spring of 1903. It explained the rise 
of the great trust as the almost auto- 
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matic working of the law of combina- 
tion, it overlooked conveniently any 
evidence of unusual railroad manipula- 
tions or brutal forcing of rivals out of 
business, and it was as innocent of an 
ethical notion as a newborn babe. Im- 
mediately after its publication this 
magazine began to receive letters from 
librarians, colleges, ministers and 
teachers all over the country, saying 
that they had received the book with 
a_ slip bearing the printed legend, 
“Compliments of Harper & Brothers,” 
and suggesting with more or less in- 
dignation that this was a Standard Oil 
method of meeting criticism, as it un- 
doubtedly was. Publishers are not 
given to gratuitous distribution to that 
extent. Nobody could rightly criticise 
the open circulation of the boek by the 
Standard Oil Company. If they be- 
lieved it a putting of their case which 
it would be wise to circulate, there 
was no reason they should not have 
sent it to whomsoever they wished, with 
their own compliments on every volume 
of the thousands they scattered. “But 
that is not the way this company sees 
things. 

As for the other indirect methods 
of influencing opinion practiced by 
corporations, nothing will ever cure 
them .but to convince business men 
themselves that they don’t pay—that 
the popular contempt for underhand 
work of this kind is too costly to make 
it wise. There is no reason why the 
Mutual Life Company, the Standard 
Oil Company, anybody and everybody 
in this country should not openly give 
their side of every converted point 
which concerns them, no reason why 
they should not fight for their side— 
insist that it be heard. All that the 
public asks is that they come into the 
open to do this, that they sign their 
articles, put their own signature on the 
newspapers they support—their own 
compliments on the books and circulars 
they distribute. 


—__+o>—__— 


DUTY ON MAIL ADVERTISING 
FOR CANADA. 


The Canadian Government seems to 
be using every care to prevent the 
flooding of the Canadian markets with 
American advertising matter, through 
having each piece of stamped, printed 
matter carefully examined by the postal 
customs before delivery. As the law 
now stands, only three pieces of adver- 
tising matter issued by one concern can 
be mailed to Canada duty free. Any 
number over that is charged at the rate 
of 15 cents per pound. This may ac- 
count for the detention of large quan- 
tities of advertising matter mailed from 
the United States, which has not reach- 
ed its proper destination. We seriously 
advise all parties desiring to send ad- 
vertising matter to Canada, to write 
first to the postal authorities and find 
out exactly what they will do and thus 
save themselves trouble and annoyance 
as well as expense.—Tvrade Press List. 
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ADVERTISING ABSTRACTS 
AND TITLE INSURANCE. 


Many trust companies through- 
out the United States make a 
practice of searching real estate 
records and insuring titles, while 
the furnishing of abstracts of title, 
often in the hands of an abstract 
company, is really a branch of fi- 
nancial advertising, requiring 
handling in a dignified way and 
written for about the same class 
of people who read the publicity 
of trust companies and commer- 
cial banks. < 

Title and abstract advertising 
may be either general in its argu- 
ments or definite in its citation of 
specific cases. General publicity 
in this field deals with the broad 
principle of safety, recommending 
that no real estate transfer be 
completed without an abstract or 
insurance. A good example of 
this sort of advertising is furnish- 
ed in the following arguments 
from the literature of the Ventura 
Abstract Co., Ventura, Cal.: 


OUR BUSINESS 

Of giving prompt attention to your escrow 
instructions, in attending to all of the details 
of your investments in real estate, either as 
a purchaser, or taking it as security fora 
loan, is our specialty. We will see that the 
deed or the mortgage is properly prepared ; 
that the description of the land is correct; 
that the title is perfect ; that the instruments 
are properly executed and recorded, that 
your interests are fully protected, before you 
close the transaction. Yours for security, 
Ventura Abstract Company, Incorporated, 
Chas. Barnard, Manager. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 

For you, as an investor, totell if you are se- 
curing a valid title to the real property you 
are purchasing. or taking as security for a 
loan, without first making an examination of 
the public records, for in this class of invest- 
ments you want a perfect title—vou want a 
marketable title—you want a title that you 
can mortgage or dispose of without difficulty. 
Before closing your next deal in real prop- 
erty, require the seller or borrower to furnish 
you with our certificate of title, as in many 
cases the cost will not exceed $5 or $10, and 
you willthen be fully protected. Yours for 
security in land titles, Ventura Abstract Co., 
Incorporated, Charles Barnard, Manager. 


THE FOLLOWING FACTS 
Are allthat is necessary for any reasonable 
person to see whyit is the very best business 
method for him to require the borrower or sel- 
ler to furnish him our certificate of title be- 
fore he completes any transaction in Ventura 
County real property. First -He will then 
know the exact condition of the title to the 
property he is purchasing, or taking as secu- 
rity for hisloan. Second—He will then know 
if there are any record errors to be corrected. 
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Thiré—He will then be fully protected. 
Fourth—He will then know that our prices 
are as low as is consistent with first-class 
work, and that the cost of many certificates 
of title will not exceed $5 or $10. Yours for 
security, Ventura Abstract Co. 


THE BEST RETURNS FOR THE 
MONEY INVESTED 


Is when you insist that the seller or bor- 
rower furnish you with our certificate of title 
tothe real property you are purchasing, or 
taking as security for a loan, before you 
close the transaction, You will then know 
if the titleis perfect, if the taxes are all paid, 
if there are any unsatisfied liens, judgments 
or incumbrances affecting the title; in fact, 
you will know if you are safe in completing 
the transaction. In many cases we can fur- 
nish you with our certificate of title at acost 
not exceeding $5 or $10, and then you will be 
fully protected. Yours for security in land 
titles, Ventura Abstract Company. 


A LITTLE REFLECTION 


Will certainly convince you that the only 
safe business method to pursue, in purchas- 
ing real property, is to have a thorough and 
careful examination of the records made for 
the purpose of ascertaining the exact condi- 
tionof the title, before you close the deal; 
then you will know what you are acquiring 
upon the completion of the transaction, 
Good advice is cheap at any price, but when 
you are taking real property, either as a pur- 
chaser, or as security for a loan, you want 
the very best advice that can be purchased— 
advice from some disinterested party who is 
qualified to give this advice as to the condi- 
tion of thetitle. You donot want to rely 
upon the word of mouth of the owner or some 
party interested in the transaction ; not but 
that they are honest in their assertion, but 
their claims are not based on the result of an 
examination of the records. We have a way 
of ascertaining exactly the condition of the 
title to any piece of real property in Ventura 
County, as we have a complete record of 
every recorded instrument which in any way 
affects the title to any real property in this 
county. In your next deal, if you will insist 
that the seller or borrower furnish you with 
our certificate of title, you will be fully pro- 
tected. In many cases our charges fora cer- 
tificate of title will not exceed $5 or $10. 
Yours for security in land titles, Ventura 
Abstract Co, 














When specific cases of involved 
titles are cited, this class of ad- 
vertising can be given a convinc- 
ing quality that is really equiva- 
lent to a “scare” argument of a 
dignified kind. Some of the best 
advertising of title insurance is 
that of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company, of New York 
City, a concern that not only 
searches titles, but agrees to as- 
sume lawsuits and defend all sub- 
sequent contests of the title it 
guarantees. This is said to be 
the largest concern of its kind in 
the world. A general banking 
and trust business is also handled. 
Some time ago the company ran 
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a series of advertisements on the 
financial pages of New York 
dailies, in single column and 
small spaces, which set forth the 
facts regarding certain disputed 
and invalid titles: 





FAMILY HISTORY 


ts of the highest importance in passing a title 
toland. In country districts the facts may 
be easily ascertained, but in a great city, who 
knows the family history of the successive 
owners for a generation past of a certain 
piece of property? Who can tell whether 
wives were of age when they joined in deeds; 
or children were born after the making of 
wills, and not being provided for in them, 
took their share as if there had been no wills; 
or whether wills were suppressed by heirs; or 
what other peee chn facts may have 
clouded the title to a million dollars’ worth 
of property? 





DANGER IN DUMMIES, 

The holding of real property by an individ- 
ual in the name ofa dummy occasionally 
causes litigation and loss. Instances are 
numerous where Cummies have managed to 
prove ownership and retained in their own 
name that which was really held in trust. 
There was a casein Amityville, L. I., where 
aman was deprived of all his property by 
trusting to one of his relatives. He con- 
veyed property to a nephew for some busi- 
ness reason. Some timeafterward he sought 
to have it reconveyed to himself, and the 
nephew, who had been adopted as a soa, 
refused to comply with the request. The 
actual owner died of grief and remorse. The 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company will take 
title to any real estate for its clients and 
convey it as directed. 


LAND CHARGED WITH PAYMENT 
OF INCOME HELD LIABLE AFTER 
SIXTY-THREE YEARS. 

In 1834 E. L. died, bequeathing by his will 

a considerable sum of money for one of his 

daughters for her life and after her death for 

her children, leaving two large farms as a 

means of providing the money. Years after- 

wards certain portions of the farms were sold 
and mortgaged, no one discovering the 

charge on them. L.’s daughter died in 1892. 

In 1897 a suit was brought by her children to 

recover from this property the unpaid 

balance of annuity for sixty-three years. 

The Court of Appeals held that their claim 

was a good one and that the lands should be 

sold unless the money was paid, although 

‘‘an almost unprecedented time elapsed be- 

tween the conveyance of the property and 

the institution of the suit.” 


INVALID WILLS. 

It is notorious how many wills involving 
great estates are contested, especially where 
there are large public bequests. Note the 
Stewart, Tilden, Stanford, Fayerweather, 
and numberlessother contests. This affects 
the title to every piece of real estate pos- 
sessed by the decedent. There are wills in 
nearly every title. If their validity is at- 
tacked the owner suffers unless he holds a 
policy of title insurance. The attack may 
be unsuccessful, yet the expense of the liti- 
gationis very great. Our policy of titlein- 
surance binds the company to bear the 
whole expense of litigation, and to meet any 
judgment recovered, 
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CONDITION IN DEEls' VALID AFTER 
MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS. 


“‘Notwithstanding the-long possession of 
the appellant without molestation, it does 
not appear to have been such a possession as 
could be relied upon against the possible 
heirs of those guarantors.’”’? (From opinion 
of Court of Appeals.) In this case, certain 
land conveyed in 1773, for the use of the 
Society of Quakers, was sold in 1855 and the 
condition in the old deed forgotten. Many 
years afterward the title was rejected and 
the Court of Appeals decided that the heirs 
of the parties signing the deed in 1773 were 
entitled to claim the wry 





LAND CHARGED WITH PAYMENT 
—* UNKNOWN TO OWN- 


J 

In 1814 C. M. died and by will left a tract 
ot land to two sons, charging the land with 
payment of a legacy of $467 in favor of his 
son George for life, and after his death for 
the use othe heirs of George. He died in 
1851, leaving as his only heir his grand- 
daughter, who knew nothing of her great- 
grandfather’s bequest. In 1894 she learned 
through an aged grand-uncle of this bequest 
and brought suit to recover. The Court de- 
cided that she was entitled to recover the 
$467 and interest at 6 per cent, from 1849, a 
period of nearly fifty years. The persons 
then in possession of the property were ob- 
liged to have it sold or pay the money. If 
this company had insured the title it would 
have conducted, at its own cost, the litiga- 
tion involved. It would, if defeated, have 
made good the loss to the insured. 





Of course, titles in New York 
City lend themselves to this sort 
of advertising better than those in 
newer communities. Yet there is 
a danger in going too far with 
romantic — stories. Edward O. 
Stanley, treasurer of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company, says 
that very few of the interesting 
old family stories, legal incidents 
and instances of knavery, con- 
stantly being turned up in search- 
ing titles, can be published, as 
they would put dangerous infor- 
mation into the hands of crimi- 
nals. 


+> 


THERE is trouble over a poster being 
extensively circulated through China, 
which the experts cannot positively de- 
cipher. It either calls for two shirts 
and the south end of a suit of pajamas, 
or else appeals to all good heathens te 
boycott American goods.—N. Y. Tele- 
gram. 





> 


THERE is ‘hardly a home in the coun- 
try that a newspaper of some sort 


doesn’t, enter. Lots of people who 
never think of reading a magazine 
would feel lost if they couldn’t get 


their newspaper.—Rhode Island Adver- 
tiser, 
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TRYING THE KEYED REPLY 
PLAN AT HOME. 


Beware of judging by the number 
of replies. We maintain without fear 
of contradiction that replies to a keyed 
ad are no criterion of the power of 
that advertisement in influencing the 
choice of your goods in preference to 
anybody else’s. We challenge you to 
poll your establishment from A to Z, 
and find out how many use advertised 
articles habitually that are not keyed, 
and how many and how often each man 
has made purchases by mail in response 
to keyed advertising; and we also chal- 
lenge you through them to poll their 
wives and household. We think you 
will find the result an eye-opener as to 
what the power pf advertising is in 
influencing sales, and how small a pro- 
portion are touched by the keyed ad 
sufficiently for them to write respecting 
the article they may desire, in spite of 
the fact that nine out of ten ads are 
keyed.—Booklet from Strand Magazine. 


—- +> ——--- 


HATEFUL JEERING OF THE AD 
CRITIC. 


John M. Dean Company advertise: 
“We show 10 floors groaning under the 
weight of carload upon carload of high- 
grade furniture.”” Goodness! the place 
can’t be safe to go into. 

Mr. James H. Parkinson announces 
in his ad in the Journal that “‘he will 
continue in the piano business.”’ This 
same ad has now been appearing in the 
newspapers several months. It is up to 
Mr. Parkinson to keep this ad running, 
or the public will think he has stop- 
ped continuing.—Rhode Island Adver- 
tiser. 





ae 
A BREAKFAST FOOD TRAGEDY. 


A Kansas man’s wife left him to run 
the house and get his own meals for a 
week or two. He cooked, as he 
thought, the breakfast food every morn- 
ing. When the wife returned she 
noticed that her husband twittered and 
he himself acknowledged an inclination 
to warble. It was found tau he had 
cooked and eaten a whole package of 
canary seed.—Indianapoks Journal. 








Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
puid wholly in advance of first publication 
Display type and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but if a specified position is 
asked for an adrertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded: 


WANTS, 


OWELL GRADUATE—able, original (25)— 
wants position assistin ad manager; high- 

est references. Address “lNERGETIC,” P. I. 
ANTED-—Situation as adwriter’s assistant or 
clerk; 3 years’ experience im. oo Prteteee 
rect: studied adv.; reference. “M, T.,” Printers’ 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ya~ advertising space ~ flavoring ex- 

tracts; on market 60 years, in Yr, tages = 
treasury stock, Address “EXTRACTS, , 
Printers’ Ink. 


A* experienced salesman, advertising aw sel 
ties line, desires a position where 
big deals only is required. Address ‘“H. 7 


Printers’ Ink. 


a HE circulation of the New York World. 

morning edition, exceeds tuat of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies._per day. 


7 OUNG MAN (23), now employed, desires posi- 

tion—advertiser’s assistant or in agency— 

where successful effort means advancement. 
“D. B.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


OSITIONS open tor somnetont qywepeper 

workers in all Tey for 

booklet. FERNAL D’S N BWSPAPER MEN'S EX- 
CHANGE. 368 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 


IGHT PLACES—Hundreds of them, paying 

$1000-$5000, waiting: for right men. Write 

for booklet and state position Goaired. HAP- 
GOODS, Suite 511,309 Broadway, N. Y. 


ONCERNING TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Kvery- 
day Infor — for the oo Printer Adver- 
tising Man; get “typewise’’: 64 pp., d0c. pateete 
ag’ts wanted. A.S. *CARNELL. 150 Nass sau st... N.Y, 


Wi Are D—Thoroughly competent solicitor 

for “gr ye preferably one familar 
with ad and work also. =< ¥ high-grade 
country week y. Middle West. “'S. N.,” care of 


Printers Inc. 

W ANTI-D—Agents to secure subscriptions and 
solicit j vertising for a complete Export 

Shipping Guide, price $3 per copy pe peood commis- 

sion; references required, RTERS EN 

CYCLOVEDIA Cuv., 65 Duane 8t., Yew York. 


i-* CLASS Press Clipping Bureau in West 
nts an ee man able to secure 

a hanaie & by ec er- 
ences required. An interview i in New York will 
be arranged. Address ‘A, B. C.,” Printers’ Ink. 


MAN to edit house publication. Must have 
had considerable experience in advertising 
and be able to formulaie ideas and assume re- 
Midress "2: We want @ man, not a machine. 
Address “*Z,,” No. 100, care of Printers’ Ink, New 


«| WANT 


Back numbers of New York Sun—Sunday issues. 
How many have you! State price. 

FRED ARCHER, 
714 Grand Building, ATLANTA, GA 


) VERY ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
shoula read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation ot any 
advertising pies In america. Sample copy 
free. TH WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Granu 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


\ 7 ANTED—An ARTIST who has ideas and can 

turn out strong, original work for news- 
paper advertising. State experience and salary 
required. Give references and send samples of 
reproductions. A. MCKIM & CO., Advertising 
Agency, Montreal, Canada. 


OUNG married man, with eight years’ experi- 

ence in business office of leading newspa- 

per, seeks position where efficient work counts, 

or would look after interests of enterprise need- 

ing ponsepentaston in Washington, D.C. Address 
“F. R. F.,” P. O. Box 133. Was ington, D. Cc. 























maintains a Mail Forwarding Bureau that is 
wonderfully efficien 

If you wish to can toany actor, actress, per- 
former, vocalist, musician, manager or agent, 
of whose present whereabouts you are unaware, 
pF ong hes oe nog rou have _—- lost or tor- 
gotten, uddress him or her in cure of The 
Billboard, © estanass. We will do the me, 
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T HOROUGHLY capable advertising manager 
desires connection with high-grade publica- 
tion in city of £0,000 or over. Now emp'oyed in 
Chicago, but wishes to locate in smailer city. 
Southern territory preferred. The city, publica- 
tion and proposition generally must be first 
class. Address “CHICAGO,” care Printers’ Ink, 





s o o s 
Advertising Solicitors. 
An experienced solicitor of newspaper 
advertising. with personality and good 
address. Good silary and position for the 
right man, P. O, Box 532), Boston, Mass. 





DVERTISING MAN, with extensive mana- 

gerial experience in publishing business, 
will consider connection wich first-class, legiti- 
mate publication. Might make an investment 
in connection with services. in prime of life; 
correct habits; highest references us to charac- 
terand ability. Address ‘CORRECT HABITS,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ LNK, the business journal for 
advertisers, puvlished weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will ve inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. !’RINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reachgs every week more employing aavertisers 
than any otuer publication 1n the United States. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ity for ready positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from ileading concerns every- 
where, One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any numuver earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds mene 
GEORGK H. POWELL Advertising and Buat- 
ness Expert. 1703 Temple Court. New York. 








JOB 
WANTED 


by a live kid not 
afraid of work, pros 
vided it’s in a good 
clothing s¢ore or 
haberdashery in a live 
town having one or 
more daily newspa- 
pers. Fine recom- 
mends from every 
place I’ve ever work- 
ed, Will work seven 





days a week, 

M terms are 
reasonable. I can 
pull business. Get 
next to 


““THE OFFICE BOY,” 
P. 0. Box 86, Los Angeles, Cal. 
4a Terms to agents. “A 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O’'GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


G OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
BJ sixteenth St., San Francisco. Cal. 
I W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. — 
M\HE G. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write for particulars of the Ireland Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, Philaaelpbia. 


A LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 

General advertising Agents. Hstablished 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of ail kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND S\ASEY, San Francisco— 
Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save aavertisers by agvising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, aistributing. 


ANADIAN advertising promises results which 

invite most careful investigation. Write us 

for best list of Pee to_cover the whole field 

efficiently. TH ESBARATS ADVEKTISING 
AGENCY. Ltd., Montreal. 


PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 

W E print catabogude. booklets. circulars, adv. 

matter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. THE 

BLAIR PTG. Cv.,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnan. O. 

—_+o+-__—— 


SOUVENIRS, 


HAPMAN & CO. are open to consider the 
perieces of souvenirs of any description, 
suitable for free distribution in a department 
store. Send samples and communications ad- 
dressed to CHARLES F. JONES, Mgr, Chapman 
& Co., Fulton 8t,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


——_+o> 
PATENTS FOR SALE. 
ELF-CHECKING Screen Door Spring Poleless 


Shelter Tent. or sale. Rea- 
sonabie terms to quick buyers. Address for par- 








FOR RENT. 
Bes rosne advertising space on tower, view 
of seven railroads and three main streets 
in Chicago. Less than combine prices. 
ad space in Chicago. BARKER, | Fort Dear- 
born Building, Chicago. 


STOCK CUTS. 
RITE for our cotalouse on your business 


letterheads. STANDARD ENGRAVING 
CO., Photo Engravers, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF } 








NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 
3 samples, 0c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N.Y. 


RYSTAL Paper Weights with your advertise- 
merit, $15 per 100. Catalog adv. novelties 
free. sT. LOUIS BUTTON CO.., St. Louis, Mo. 


7 RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps vour ad 
before the vousewife and business man, E 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N, J. 
Branches in all large cities. 











or 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; good; cheap; 
HARPER ILLUS, SYNDICATE, Columbus. O. 





<> -——— 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


f (ies CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by getting catalogue and 
price from the manufacturers. ‘his means us. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 





For Fairs, Food flows. Siapeaitions and 
Address The Itillboard, Cincinnatl, 0. 














CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 





20,000 Buyers 
of ($1,025.000,000 annually) 
Hardware, Housefurnishing 

Goods ete. 

Read every issue of the 
Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 

Write for rates. Speci- 
men Copy mailed on re- 





quest. 
258 Broadway. N.Y. 








aia 


ADWRITING. 


Good rules for 
Adwriting-50c. 


Rules that help the advertiser to get 
down to practical adwriting in the least 
possible time. 

89 Adwriting Rules. 
A booklet, so full of healthy adwriting 
rules, covering in detail the entire pro- 
duction of an ad, that no one would will- 
ingly be without it. 

The: Adwriter’s Rule. 
A metal rule, containing a valuable fund 
of type measures, tables and data con- 
tinually used in adwriting. A postal 
brings folder. 

Both sent prepaid for 50 cents. 


L. ROMMEL, JR., 
61d Merchant St., Newark, N. J. 























TIN BOXES. 


i you have an attractive, handy package vou 
will sel) more goods and get better prices for 
tbem. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance. don’t break, are ndy, and preserve thc 
contents. You can buy in one-half gross lots and 
at very low prices, too. We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huylers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charlies Flesb Food. New Skin, 
ana, in fact. for most of the “big guns.” Rut we 
poy, just as much attention to tine “little fellows.”” 
Better send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
valuable information. and is 
free. AMERICAN STOPPER COMPANY. 11 
Verona Street, Brookiyn. N. Y. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 





contains lots of 


H SENIOR &CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St..New York. Service good and prompt, 


I ESIGNING. illustrating, engrossing, illum1- 
nating. ergraving, lithograpning, art print- 
THE KiNSLEY STUDI... 245 Bway, N.Y 


> ing. 











America’s Leading Amusement Review. 


Reaches ali Parks, Summer Gardens, Fairs, 
Roof Gardens, Piers, Beaches, Theatres, etc 
Most have bars attached. It is great for Beers. 
Whikskies. Liquors, Champagnes. Cordials. 
Carbonated Waters and Cigars. 15 cts. per 
line flat. 

THE BILLBOARD PUB, CO.. 
Cinetnnattl. 
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ELECTROTYPERS. 


V / E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK 
We do the electrotyping for some of the 
largest advertisers in the country. Write us for 
prices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER 45 
Rose St., New York. 
——___+~or- 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


Ts BILLBOARD, America's Leading Theat- 
rical Weckly. (2th year. Cincinnati, 0. 


i io EVANGEL. 
P Scranton. Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


NY verson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
& theamount of $10 or more is entities to re- 
ceive the paver for one year. 





f(t Troy (Ohio) REcorD is a daily of the 
Montreal Star class published in a 6.000 
town. Circulation covers city and Central Miami 
County thoroughly. Send for rate card. 


~~ ——— 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


66 R's ESTATE.” Amsteraam. N. Y.. circu- 

lation 3.000. ror real estate dealers and 

owners; $1 a year; names of buyers each month. 
mea nla aes ita 





MAILING MACHINES. 


ft DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, lightest 
and quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 


Mfr.. 178 Vermont St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
te 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. ° 
1 you want expert instruction in adwriting 

write tome. Terms reasonable. 0.0. BUCK, 
Ad Specialist, Treynor, lowa. 


“Gg RAINS OF GUMPTION,” a 48-nage booklet, 
_ with contents, which fully fustity the 
title. 25ec. JED SCARBORO, 557a Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
My “‘DIARY OF A BOOKSELLER”’ 
purposes more than expert salesmanship. 
© hrough ad-sense handling of your Pub- 
lishing Proposition, fertilizes old grounds; 
creates new fields. Kecommendation No.1: 
Holder ** 4nswers'”’ (Lord Northcliff) Bronze 
Medal Literary Criticism. 
ERCY P. VYLE, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











introduce them in your 
“follow-up.” and notice in- 
creased returns. Address 
on your office stationery 


FREDERICK WARD 
(Originator of Illustrated Letters), 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


7 WHAT I AM AT. 

I make Catalogues, Booklets, Price Lists, 
Folders, Circulars, Mailing Cards ana Slips, Cir- 
cular Letters (of the latter often a series). News- 
paper, Magazine and Trade-Journal Advertising, 
Street Car Cards—in short, Commevcial Litera 
ture inallof its many possibilities. My work 
includes the writing-up of the subject matter 
from such data as may be furnished me and I 
am constantly cailed upon to evolve well-grown 
“Oaks” from exceedingly small “Acorns” of In- 
spiration, I dv not «now all about anything 
and do not even suspect myself of it, but do 
know alittle about several things, including 
how to set about hunting up the great variety 
of matters that Tam so constantly called upon 
to “know” considerable about. 

I believe that 1 “crisp” and often unusual 
treatment of subjects is entirely compatible with 
a close adherence to purely business details and 
I never wilfully publish the bans of marriage 
bet ween” Downright Dullness and “Perfect De- 
corum,” as they never need be wedded. 

Possibly 1 might be profitable to some of Print 
ery’ Ink pxtrons. How about YOURSELF, for in- 
stancet If you should conclude to write me 
about some present need it were wise for you 
to shun postal cards, 

No. 57. FitA NCIS 1. MAULE, 402 Sansom St.,Phila. 
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FOR SALE. 
Fok SALH—Linotype, ma machines. Had three 
only two left HE HEROLD CUMPANY> 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


ARGE interest for salein a sale in a high-class monthly 
magazine inits third year, Write “OPPOR- 
TUNITY,” care of Printers’ ink Pub. Co. 


| Dek age weekly; county seat; 2,000; Mid- 
die West; annual business $5, 000; price 
3 _ Address “W. F. .,” Printers’ Ink, 


3,000 SECURES control of monthly mag- 
Do 9 azine that will stand full investi- 
gation. Party able to devote part of time pre- 
ferred. Address ‘D,” Prirters’ Ink. 


OR SALE—Three-roli Scott Perfecting Press 
with stereotyping outfit. Will print in two 
colors on outside pages of 4,6, or 8-page sections. 
Prints all signatures from t to 24 pages. on 50 eee 
ing l4and 18 pages. Practical spee 
hour. Can be seen in operation. THK MEROLD 
COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


{;OR SALE—Party with record of success to 
take management and interest in Southern 
publishing business, with class and local papers; 
city of 7,000. Snap for right man, with $10.000 to 
$15.000, to Secure controlling interest. “DIXIE,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


| SALE— Pema, monthly trade jour- 
journal, clearing $6,000 annually. Exclusive. 
permanent and rapidly expanding field, repre 
senting one of the leading industries of America; 
$15,000. Legitimate proposition; will bear most 
thorough investigation. Sple sndid opportunity 
for trained trade journal publisher to secure 
fine, well-established public: ation very reason- 


able. If interested, write “XX,” care P. I. 
- +o - 
DISTRIBUTING. 


ps BUTING was placed during the month 
of July in every town of any consequence 
in the Southeast by the Bernard Advertising 
Service for four of the largest users of house-to- 
house distributing in the U. 8. Write for esti- 
mate to CHAS. BERNARD, 1516 Tribune Builaing, 
Chicago. 
————__-+or 


PREMIUMS. 


OOKS FOR PREMIUMS—If in need of an 
books for premiums, communicate wit. 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, 11 East 16th St., New York. 


»KILIABLE voodas are traue builders. Thou- 

& sanas of suggestive premiums suitavle for 
duviishers and others from the foremost makers 
and whoiesale aeaiers in tt A and kindred 
lines. 500- e list price illustrated catalogue, 
sera annually, 34th issue now reads; free. 
8 MYERS cv... 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y 
aa 


ADDRESSING Mz ACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stenci) agaressing machine. A 
card index system of adaressing used by the 
largest vublishers throughout the country. Sead 
for circulars We do addressing at low rates, 
WALLACK & CO.. 29 Murray St., New York, 
1310 Pontiac Blig.. 358 Dearborn st.. ‘Chicago. ml. 
~po— 
ADDRESSING MACH y AND 
SIMILE TYPE . RITERS. 
Av ar 


TO- ee office machine that 

r cent. Besides selling the 

*AUTO-ADDR RESSER,” we make an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LeTTER and fill in the address 
so that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
We do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 


Ask us. 
AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 0 Broadway, 1 ie 
a 








FAC- 








PATENTS. 
mumsPATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for lnnantewe mailed on recei : 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washineton. bb. C. Eatab. 1869. 








S SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
K Solicitors of Patents and Trade Marks, 

608 Dietz Bidg., Washington, D.C 
Highest references trom prominent manufactur 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon request, 


. 
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BOOKS. 
A DUEBTISING WIT AND WISDOM. 

“Grains of Gumption” is a little book 
> oe have been competed ones of the — 
tising sayings, proverbs, morals, paragraphs 
aud what nots of Jed Scarvoro. These pithy 
things of the Brooklyn adwriter have been 
familiar for several years in Printers’ Ink, and 
most readers of the Little Schoolmaster know 
tnat of their kind there is nothing better. The 

volume is in paper covers. 
he above comment from Printers’ Ink of 
erg 24th scarcely does justice to the little 
book. It’s a handy little thought starter for the 
busy man. Order early while edition lasts. Post- 
paid 2) cents. 
THE OUTING PRESS, Deposit, N. Y. 


Samer aR NNR, 
Successful Advertising. 
HOW TO ACCOMPLISH IT. 





A book for retail mer- 
chants and beginners in 
advertising. Will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 
Two Do tuars. Address 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
Ne Spruce St., New id 
_—_—_—_— +o? 
PUBLISHING ae > OPPORTUNI- 











XCELLENT Trade oer. 

Having age and hig engine. 
Doing gross ey over $30,000 
Can be bought right 
Owner otherwise eng ed, 
But will lend ft. poss to bu: aol 
Good net pees t 5 posette ot of a. 

Pe... in  iblshing aed, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Py sate -Oae es, WEEKLY OR TRADE 
PAPER. 


I am in the market for the controlling interest 
in a well-established, legitimate publication in 
city of not less than 10,000, preferably within 
300 miles of Chicago. If pulitical, Republican or 
independent. Have had long and successful 
publishing experience, and can give highest 
references. Give full particulars, which will be 
aes om if desired. Prefer to deal with 
pein ress “CONTROLLING INTER- 
ST, io a of Printers’ Ink, 
> 


COIN CARDS. 


+ PEL 1,000, Less ror more any printing. 
D ‘THE COIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit. Mien, 











$ 





SPRING SPECIAL NUMBER 


signalizing the ason of 
the ————- ee will be az March 13— 
dated bh 17, 

CIRCULATION NEARLY TREBLED. 

No advance in rates—15 cents flat. 
Last Ferm Closes Mareh 11th. 
(Sunday at midnight.) 
THE BILLBOARD PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati. 
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COIN MAILER. 


for $3. 10.000, $20. Any printing. Acme 
Coin Carrier Co.. Ft. Madison, la. 
—- +o - 


PAPER. 


B BASJETT & SOLPHIN, 
45 Beekman st.. New York City. 
Coated papers a specialty. enene B Perfect 
White for high-grane catalogues 
eS eee 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


10,000 ‘a: GoyRiGtaRDSON aston 


3, 000 *4x a of newspa aonaenper oe ae 
state owners in Red Riv 
‘ounty, Text for. $3. SEMI-WEEKLY NEWS, 
& larksville, Tex. 


REMARKABLE NAMES FOR SALE. 

We have compiled for our personal use in 
the soliciting of subscriptions the name and ad- 
dress of every farmer in the Corn Belt who owns 
20 head of cattle. The live stock fa-mer is the 
progressive farmer, is the farmer who has 
money and the farmer who hasmany needs. We 
can furnish these os by counties or States— 
Ohio to Kansas. us for particulars. SUC- 


1,000 


rite u 
CESSFUL FARMING. Des Moines, lowa. 





America’s Leading Theatrical Weekly. 

Ove 000 actors, actresses and performers 
make their permanent address in its care and 
read it regularly every week. Best medium for 
Costumes, Wigs. Greaxe- paint. Cold Cream. 
Diamonds. Jewelry, etc. Rute, 15 cents flat. 
Address THE BILL SARD PUBLISHING Co., 
Cincinnati, Vhio. 
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SUPPLIES. 


ws TYPE we. lb. EMPIRE FOUNDRY, 


Delevan, RY 

"OTE H RADINGS of Bond Paper, 5%x8 

Ps inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 for 6ac.; 

250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.40; 2.000 for 

4.50: 5,000 for $11.00. Send for sampies MERIT 
RES, Bethlehem, Pa, 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK Cw., Limited, 
e of (7 sproce St.. New York. sell more mug- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
traue 
Speezal prices to cash buyers. 


pPoaaer. Manufacturers, Paperhangers 
Billposters—everybody that uses paste try 
Bernard’s Cold Water Paste. nemnele pookere 
by. mail to any interested person ERNA 
AGENCY, Tribune Building, Chicago. 
——— 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


OFF, unused. U. 8.;¢.0.d. Ibuy. R.E. OR- 
SER, broker, R. 6, * $i Dearborn Xt, Chicago. 
or 


HALF-TONES. 
ERFECT copper halif-tones, |-col.. $1: 
THE 


10c. per in YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Ohio. 


EWSPAPER HALE-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5. $1.60 
Delivered when cash accompanies she order, 
Send for samples. 
KNOXVILL#« ENGRAVING CO,, Knoxville. Tenn, 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 

inches or smaller. detivered prepaid. 7iv., 
6 or more. 50c. each, Caso with order. All 
newsvaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for circulars. keferences furnishea, 
Pema erie pepetesengeater. bP. O. Box 815. 
Philadelphia 





larger 
C EN- 


CARDS, 
* 
JOST CARDS of piel”, very description are made by 
us. We sbip to all parts of the world. Par 
ticulars on request. U. _ SOUVENIR POST 
CARD CO.,1140 Proadway = 








DAILY (EVG.) 


Marquette Building, - 





The Youngstown Vindicator 


SUNDAY. 


Leading Newspaper in Northeastern Ohio. 
Average Cuaranteed Circulation during 1905, 12,960. 
A progressive paper in an up-to-date city—conducted on business 
principles. Kates for advertising, copies of the papers and any further 
information in regard thereto may be had at the home office or of 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Special Newspaper Representatives, 
140 Nassau Street, —: : 


SEMI- WEEKLY. 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














extant. 


The 
Medical 
Brief 











A Monthly Journal of Scientific Medicine—has the 
LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Medical Journal 
Average for 1Ig05— 

41,477 Gopies Monthly. 

There is no more ethical and scientific professional 
Journal published than 

THE MEDICAL BRIEF. 
It numbers among its contributors the LEADING 


MEDICAL WRITERS of the age, and is regarded, 
both at home and abroad, as In the Front Rank of 


the World’s Medical Journalism. 
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AN EXPERT WAITING TO BE 


DISCOVERED. 
During the past five years, acting as YOU CAN REACH 
theatrical representative for A. Van 
Beuren & Co., I have daily had oc- i G P 0 8 44 
3 9 


casion, in the course of my _ business, 
to meet several of these thcatrical ad- 

vertising agents; and I would like to METHODISTS OF THE SOUTH 
prophesy that some day some _pro- By using the publications of the 


gressive and aggressive commercial ad- 7 
vertiser will first discover and then Methodist Episcopal Ch :rch, South, 








kidnap one of these theatrical advertis- SmitH & Lamar, Publishers. 

ing agents, and will say to him: “I’ve pen ae 

got you, you’re here to stay; now let me Actual Paid Ctreula- 

see you adopt some of your theatrical tion Per Issue, Over 937,250 

or circus methods of securing outdoor 

publicity in harmony with and capable Weeklies of the M. E. Church, South: 

f reinforcin newspaper advertis- 

ind." -vasiole “hers 3 Billposter The CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, m scare old 
Sctré The EPWORTH ERA........ 


and Distributor. 


The CHILDREN’S VISITOR, - ares 


Monthly and Quarterly Publications: 
Sunpay ScHOOL MaGazingE—Monthly. 
INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. 
SENIOR LESSON QUARTERLY. 

HOME DF PARTMENT QUARTERLY. 
METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 














For Rates, Space, etc.,send your Orders 

— or Inquiries to 

Best for Bands, Bandmasters and Musicians, and 

consequently also for Music at = ruments. & ARTHUR JOH NSON 
Uniforms. Sheet } . 

15 cents flat. Last form midnight Mondays. Advertising Manager, - 


—_ ee _ _ 340-346 Court Square, Nashville, Tenn. 
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The New York Tribune’s 
Greatest Business Year. 











During 1905 the various editions of the 


Mew Mork Cribune 


Increased in advertising space 32 per cent, or 


OVER 1,000,000 LINES 


(excluding Tribune advertisements.) 


If you desire to reach the cream of New York’s 
trade, insist on the TripuNE being placed on your. 
list of advertising mediums. 

For Advertising Rates, etc., address 


Wew Work Tribune. 


A A ee he hb i be he be bp bo be bb bp i bp be bp be bp he be be be be bo be i ho bt on 


thhhpbtipbphbbpkehbhkhbp pbb bb ene bbe pnp pi pi, i tp 
lh i hi le hw bn ha he te he bi hi i ha i nie tp te ip hp in bp dt 
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BEST EVER USED. 


La GRANGE, Ga., Feb. 10, 1906. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—It gives us pleasure to state that the trial 
order for inks given you a month or so ago have been entirely 
satisfactory, and this is saying a good deal for your inks, as 
we are hard to please. In the twelve years we have been using 
printers’ inks, will say that your inks for general job work 
are better than any other makes we have used. You may 
expect to receive future orders from us when we need a 
new supply. Very respectfully, 

BILLINGHURST PRINTING Co., 
Per G. E. Billinghurst. 





Send for a copy of my new sample book and compare it with my 
competitors’ books, who charge double my prices. Money back when 
my inks are not found up to the highest standard of quality, also the 
cost of transportation, Address, 

_ PRINTERS INH JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING AMUSEMENT WEEKLY 


is undoubtedly the strongest of all the many class publications in America to-day. 
Its pre eminence is practically undisputed. 

Its wonderful success has been largely due to the fact that we have kept out 
all irrelevant stuff, all items and articles of so called general interest and have put 
into our pages only matter that pertained strictly to our fleld, only news that was 
of direct and vital interest to our particular class of readers. We have specialized 
in this respect more highly than any other paper in the world, and our specializing 
has paid—paid wonderfully. , 

We now propose to adopt the same policy in our advertising department. 
Heretofore we have been taking almost any decent and legitimate business that 
was offered. Henceforth, we shall reject general advertisements as such. We 
believe they cheapen a class pe aot and are injurious and hurtful toit. From now 
on we shall specializein our advertising departments as we have heretofore done 
in our news columns. 

We will accept only such advertising as pertains directly to our field and is of 
special interest to our readers. The door is closed toall other kinds. Thus do we 
intend to make THE BILLBOARD the most effective, the most potent, the most power- 
ful medium on earth for the price—fifteen cents per line. 

Last form closes Monday at noon. Address 


THE BILLBOARD PUBLISHING CO., 
416-418 Elm St., CINCINNATI. Phone Main 2079-R. 
NEW YORK: Suite 8. 1440 Breaded Phone 2466 38th St. SAN FRANCISCO: 387 Phelan 


Building. 806 Market St. CHICAGO: Snite 61,878. Clark St.; Phone Central 5934. 
LONDON : Cor. Lisle 8t , Leicester 8q.; Phone Garrard 4194. 
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Millions Wasted In 
General Publicity. 





Where have you read that title before ? 

It was the caption of an article which appeared in the 
August, 1904, issue of Judicious Advertising. 

That article was the first gun fired in the “Reason- 
Why.” revolution against the glittering generalities of 
General Publicity. 

The article was written, you may remember, by John 
E. Kennedy. He also wrote four more following articles 
on the same subject, for the same journal. 

The last of these, entitled “That Costly Delusion 
Called General Publicity,” was reprinted in the February 
issue of tg905—just about a year ago. But these articles 
haven't stopped working yet. 

That’s a peculiarity of Kennedy Copy. 

Compare the quantity of real (and attempted) “Reason- 
Why” copy appearing in the Magazines and other Publi- 
cations to-day with the quantity of reasonless “General 
Publicity” that occupied similar pages before the Kennedy 
Articles were published ! 

Compare the reasoning in the present copy of the 
most widely known “General Publicity” Advertisers with 
the reasonless copy they stood for when the Kennedy: 
‘“Reason-Why” articles first appeared. 





After the second article (viz.: “Conversions Are Not 
Made by the Mere Chiming of Church Bells,”) was written 
the Woman's Magazine, of St. Louis, reprinted and mailed 
ten thousand copies of the frs¢ article to Advertisers. 
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And, about this time, the Manager of a big Chicago 
Magazine saw “a great white light” also. 

He promptly discovered a new name for “Reason-Why” 
Copy, calling it “Show-Me” Advertising. He knew 
“Reason-Why” was right as soon as he read about it, and 
so he pushed it along generously under his own label. 
That helped the Revolution and was very welcome co- 
operation. ; 

But, if any of this “Show-Me” literature had been 
printed or distributed defore the Kennedy “Reason-Why” 
articles appeared, the term “Show-Me” is very much in 
order. 

And if any new light that radically differed from the 
previously printed thoughts in Kennedy’s articles can be 
shown in “Show-Me,” it should be red-inked and also 
promptly shown. 


However, it doesn’t matter much WHO first started to 
champion sound reasoning in Advertising. No one 
invented “Reason-Why” within the past century, and 
neither Kennedy nor we ever claimed discovery or inven- 
tion of it. 

But he did claim to WRITE that kind of advertising. 

And he did claim that, when properly written, it would 
sell 50 to 500 per cent more goods, per dollar of space it 
occupied, than the prettiest “General Publicity” (without 
such reasoning) had ever positively been known to sell. 

More than this he PROVED, through actual TEST, that 
his claims were true, and an affidavit made by parties in 
charge of that Test can be had by any one interested 
enough to send us a Dollar for a certified copy of it. 

You see, it is mighty important for you, Mr. Adver- 
tiser, to know whether or not ““Reason-Why” (the genuine 
Kennedy kind) will actually sell twice as many goods for 
you, per dollar invested in Space, as the copy you may 
be now using. 

And you haven’t got to take anybody’s word for it 
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after you get the sworn evidence we will»send you on 
request. 

Nor can you expect to get thai evidence on an unbiased 
story concerning Kennedy Campaigns and their results 
from Competitors who want to supply imitations of 
Kennedy “Reason-Why” copy at a cost to them of less 
than a tenth the necessary cost for the genuine deeply- 
studied and masterly-planned article. 





The best campaign of plan and copy is none too good 
for you, Mr. Advertiser. You can have ours for 10 per 
cent on the cost of your space, inclusive of the space pur- 
chasing through any one of the responsible and reliable 
agencies with whom we affiliate, provided that this 10 per 
cent equals a minimum of $5,000. 


OBSERVE, THAT WE DO NOT “PLACE” A LINE 
OF ADVERTISING. 


That is the best reason in the world WHY we can afford 
to advise you candidly and honestly which Mediums to 
use, as well as what KIND of Campaign, Plan and Copy, in 
order to secure the surest and largest Results from every 
dollar invested. 

Because, our services are paid for by Fee, and our 
income, therefore, does NOT depend upon how MUCH 
money we could persuade you to spend for commtssion- 
bringing Space. 

These Fees will be paid for, as stated above, by any 
orie of the Agencies referred to, out of the Ten per cent 
commission you pay them for purchasing Space in the 
Mediums we help you to select. This selection will be 
made through actual EXPERIENCE of the actuai Results’ 
secured from such Mediums for kindred propositions to 
your own. ; 

Now, no Campaign of genuine Kennedy Copy has ever 
before this Company’s existence been supplied to any 
Client of any Advertising Agency on a smaller commission 
than 15 per cent, and has amounted to 28 per cent. 

And not one advertisement in ten that is called “Ken- 
nedy-Copy” or “Reason-Why’” Copy has ever been planned, 
written, supervised or authorized by Mr. Kennedy. 
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Don’t forget that “Reason-Why” is not a mere Formula 
which could be interpreted equally well by any Writer of 
Advertising. 

It is as dependent for Results upon the Mental Capa- 
city, Skill and Experience of the Individual who handles 
it as decisions under the Law are dependent upon the , 
Individual capacity of the ablest Lawyer to sway the 
Judge and Jury in the interpretation of that Law, while’ 
another lawyer of less capacity might lose the case with 
the self-same Law to decide it. 

We know that we have the ablest and most thoroughly 
tested Service for Advertisers in America to-day, and 
want to prove it to you. 

That service includes the Execution as well as the 
Planning and Writing of Copy. 

With our Mr. George Ethridge at the head of‘our Art 
Department, Engraving and Typesetting, we are able to 
give the fullest possible expression to any Idea that either 
we supply or that you bring to us, in either Picture, Typo- 
graphical Display or Book Form. 

With our Mr. Kitchell to further the interests of Clients, 
and expedite their orders in every way that a good Busi- 
ness Man and an energetic Partisan of the Client can 
further them, we are able to give Advertisers that rare 
thing in Advertising Business—viz., prompt, systematic 
and accurate delivery of everything ordered from us, in 
either Campaigns, Plans, Copy, Designs or Printing. 

Shall we send you the affidavit on the Advertising 
Test ? 

No other makers of Advertising ever offered you such 
absolute evidence on Result-Production. 

These are the REASONS WHY you had better talk 
it over with us. 


The Ethridge-Kennedy Co. 


41 Union Square New York City 
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Exclusively to Manufacturers 
of ‘Textile and other Products 
sold in Department and Dry 


Goods Stores. 

















A series of articles will 
appear in PRINTERS’ INK 
during 1906, describing 
the largest concern of its 
kind in the world. 

It takes over 
five hundred peo- 
ple all their time 
to run this ma- 
chine, and yet 
largeness is a 
small part. 

The important point is 
simply the doing of one 
thing well — getting the 
kind of goods you make 
into the retail stores and 


rake 





getting them of again 
over the counter. 

One dollar spent in sales 
promotion by a man who 
knows the goods— 
who knows the ve- 
tailing endand who 
thinks with a re- 
tailing setof brains 
—will go as far as 
five orsixspent by 
a man who never 
went into a retail store 
through the door marked 
“Employees’ Entrance.” 

This is a gathering of 
graduated retailers. 

















ROOT NEWSPAPER AGENCY 


Reaching the merchant through necessary class papers and the cons.mer 
through magazine, newspaper, store and other advertising in co-opera- 
tion with the Dry Goods and Department Stores of the United States. 


ADDRESS 
1924-200 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Str. Louts, 
CLEVELAND, 


CHICAGO, 
BosTon, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
MANCHESTER (ENG.), 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BERLIN. 


3 
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THE PITTSBURC 


PRESS 


The Paper That Brings Results 


THE PITTSBURG DAILY PRESS led every 

other newspaper in the United States in 

1905 in quantity of advertising. 
COLUMNS 


The Pittsburg Daily 
Press Carried yd 8 O 8 4 
Advertising 1905 9 
The Pittsburg Sunday 
Press Carried OQ OO6 
Advertising 1905 9 
TOTAL COLUMNS 
Aavenaint.-, 37,090 
Carried in 1905 9 
Sworn Average Daily 
Circulation 1905 94,28 i 
Sworn Average Sunday ' 
Circulation 1905 64,700 
White paper consumed by THE PITTS- 


BURG PRESS in 1905 purchased from 
the International Paper Company 


13,571,214 PouNDS 
The Pittsburg Press 


325 FIFTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 
Published Every Evening and Sunday Morning 


0. S. HERSHMAN, President and Publisher. 
H. C. MILHOLLAND, Business and Advertising Manager. 

















: Cc. J. Billson, John Glass, 
Manager Eastern Office, Manager Western (flice, 
Tribune Building, New York. Boyce Building, - Chicago. 
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You Gan't 
Go Wrong 


with your advertising appropriation 
if you place it with publications 
which reach the homes. 


The 
San Francisco 


Call 


with a daily circulation of 62,000 
and Sunday of 89,000 is the 
great Home Newspaper of the 
Pacific Coast. 

It prints more news than any 
other San Francisco newspaper and 
it brings results to the advertiser. 


Write for advertising rates. 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Publisher and Proprietor, . 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


STEPHEN B. SMITH, C. GEORGE KROGNESS, 
Advertising Representative, Advertising Representative, 
30 Tribune Bldg., New York. Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


It may be absolutely necessary 
under the circumstances connected 
with the illustration marked No. 1 
that the baby be good and take its 
medicine. But whether that dis- 
agreeable incident makes a good 


picture for a druggist’s advertise- 
ment or not is an open question 
which it is not necessary to dis- 





yee 


JUL gen 





ONLY THE BEST DRUGS 
are used in the compounding of pre- 
scriptions at our store. Efficiency be- 
ing so much dependent on freshness, 
Drugs of uncertain age are never used. 
Accuracy and promptness in filling or- 
ders are points which have’ gained for 
us the approbation of the public, etc., 
ete. ; 
MACDONALD, 
Lrescription Specialist, 
Fifty-fourth St.; Third Ave., 
Rrooklyn, N. ¥. 


No.! 


cuss here. However, conceding 
that an affirmative answer is the 
correct one, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that it is neither necessary 
nor wise to tangle the baby, the 
hottle and the hand up with a lot 
of foliage, Christmas greens, 
vegetables, or whatever the junk 
which disfigures this illustration 
may be. In No. 2 we have the 








READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 





53 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 










same subject treated in a more 
simple and sensible manner. 

The black shirt is an article 
not entirely unknown in circles 
where bizarre effects in dress are 
considered quite the appropriate 
thing, and this “Royal” black col- 
lar would obviously be seemly and 
appropriate in connection with a 
black shirt. Having reached this 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


COMPOUNDED 








No2 





conclusion the writer is surprised 
to note by the text of the adver- 
tisement that it is the whitest col- 
lar made, and not a black collar 
at all. If it is a white collar it 
is doubtful if anything is gained 
by picturing it in solid black. It 
surely doesn’t make the collar 
look any better, nor does it create 
the kind of impression which the 
advertiser evidently seeks, An- 














kr 


co 
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other thing about this advertise- 
ment which could be greatly im- 
proved is the baldness of the 
-tatement that the “Royal” is the 








“ THE 9 
"oe (WHITEST 
“ax COLLAR 
MADE 


ce 
= 
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15¢ 
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(ROYAL 41) 


Stip EASY BAND 


IF YOUR DEALER WONT 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US 
EMIGH & STRAUB-Dept CC.TROY,NY 














whitest collar made. If one linen 


collar is whiter than another it 
would be mighty interesting to 














cause the letter and reply are in the 
—wh he —_ one he finds the other, he 
ad 0: 


mmercial and not a 


S. 


asi 
ows, 8 No, VEO gs 


row ¢ 
The Slobe2Wernicke Co. 
CINCTNN 





know how it is made whiter. 
When a manufacturer produces a 
collar that is whiter than a white 
collar he surely should inform an 
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anxious world as -to the manner 
in which he secures so desirable a 
result. 

+ * * 

The trademark of the Spencer- 
ian Pen Company is not a thing 
of beauty, but beauty is not essen- 
tial in a trademark; force and dis- 
tinctiveness being far more im- 
portant and valuable than artistic 
qualities. The Spencerian trade- 
mark may be thoroughly suitable 
and satisfactory, but it is not 
worth over half of the entire space 
in an expensive magazine adver- 
tisement. It would be far better 
to utilize this space in an explan- 








The Standard American Brand 
F 


STEEL PENS 


Samples for trial, 12 differené numbers 
for all styles of writing, sent postpaid on 
receipt of 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 





ation as to why it is and how it 
happens that Spencerian Pens are 
the “standard American brand,” 
and reduce the size of the trade- 
mark or introduce it in connec- 
tion with some design which 
would make the advertisement 
more attractive. The exploitation 
of a trademark is one of the most 
important features of good ad- 
vertising, but displaying it to 
almost the entire exclusion of 
everything else is not good 
policy. A mere trademark in 
itself is not going to cause peo- 
ple to buy the article advertis- 
ed or to send for samples. Let the 
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advertiser use. his trademark by 

all means, but let him not forget 

to give us the facts which will 

impress us with the superiority of 

his goods. 
* * * 

An exceptionally strong effect 
is gained by the clever use of 
black and white in this Globe- 
Wernicke advertisement, which 
occupied a full page in 1 current 
magazine. There is a good deal 
of white space in this advertise- 
ment, but the heavy black border 
and the black circle enclosing the 
type preserves a balance which 
makes the ad what might be 
termed a very powerful one. It 
is safe to say that nobody passed 
this page without stopping to see 
what it was about and that a great 
many people read the text simply 
on account of the unique arrange- 
ment of the advertisement as a 
whole. It is to be regretted, 
though, that an advertisement so 
clever in design is marred by a 
crude drawing of the article ad- 
vertised. 





How to make advertising yield the 
best returns is the problem of every 
advertiser; yet, to see the kind of ad- 
vertising some do, you would think 
they never gave a thought to this prob- 
lem.—Rhode Island Advertiser. 














ment Weekly 


Reaches all Theatres, Circuses, Fairs, Parks, 
eros, Summer Gardens, Roof Gardens, Street 


‘airs, Chautauquas, etc. They let a con- 
cession for the sale of confectionery and soft 
drinks. The BILLBOARD therefore is the best med- 
ium for Peanuts, Popeorn. Candy, Licorice. 
Chewing Gum, Prize Packets. Pop. Soda 
Water. Ginger Ale. ete. The BILLBuakpD 
reaches as many theatres as any other paner, 
and is the only paper for circuses, parks. fairs, 
ete. Rate, 15 certs per agate line flat. Lasiform 
closes Monaays at midnight, 


THE BILLBOARD PUB. CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
Suite 8,1440 Broadway, Suite 61, 87S. Clark St. 


Phone 1630 Bryant, Phone Ventral 5934, 
Wa ter K. Hix, WARREN A. PATRICK, 
Manager. Manager. 














Permission has been given the 
Association of American Ad- 
vertisers to examine the circula- 
tion of the RUTLAND HERALD. 

The same privilege will be given 
any advertiser or advertising agen- 
cy. We would welcome an investi- 


in New H hire, ¢ tts 
when considering resultsin Vermont, 





The Rutland, Vt., Newspaper Situation. 


The HERALD for RUTLAND, Vermont. 


1erMost of the retail drug and grocery trade in Vermont is supplied by wholesalers 
i M husetts and New York States; an important fact to rememb2r 


gation, either of our own circulation 
alone or of both Rutland dailies. 

If in doubt, investigate ! 

If you want the best paper and 
the largest circulation, you will ob- 
tain them by using 








The Texas Stockman and Farmer, 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Established i881. Is generally recognized as the leading live stock 
and farm paper in Texas and the Southwestern States and Territories. 
We know whereof we speak when we assert that THE Texas STock- 
MAN AND FARMER has a larger circulation among the well-to-do 
farmers and ranchmen than any paper published or circulated in 





Texas. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Readers of PRINTERS’ [NK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas ‘al window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmect 








Henry ERNeEst STAFFORD, 

1008 Banigan Building, 
Provipence, R. I. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 

Here are a fiw ads from a series 
that I have prepared for the restaurant 
operated in conjunction with the New- 
man Hotel of this city. 

The first ones were to run 60 lines 
single column, but owing to my inability 
to obtain a good position I was com- 
pelled to change to jo lines double 
column. 

These ads have all appeared in the 
Providence Journal, our morning paper, 
in preference to the Bulletin, our even- 
ing paper, because we were appealing 
directly to business men to boom our 
lunch _ business. We are also, using 
theater programmes in the interests of 
our supper trade. 

This series has only been running a 
few weeks and up-to-date the results 
have been very satisfactory. 

I would be glad to have you criticise 
these ads and express your preference 
for single or double column display. 

Yours very truly, 
H. E. STAFFoRD. 





The ads are all good, but I be- 
lieve the campaign would be much 
more effective as a whole if the 
menu of the fifty-cent lunch were 
printed, say every other day— 
providing, of course, that its 
make-up is such as to attract a 
business man at lunch time, The 
man who has never really thought 
of going to the Newman, might 
note in the bill of fare printed 
ir his morning paper that his 
pet dish would be served on 
that particular day, and that might 
tempt him to drop in at lunch time 
when none of the general talk 
about service, quality, cleanliness, 
etc, would make any direct appeal 
to his stomach. The general talks 
are useful, however, and should 
reinforce the menus by alternating 
with them. I believe that the 
double column displays are the 
stronger: 





A WORD ABOUT SERVICE. 

We prid> ourselves on the quickness 
and perfection of our service, but we 
don’t like to hurry the cooking of 
an order unnecessarily. A_ certain 
amount of time is neccssary to properly 





prepare a dish, and any attempt to rush 
things is sure to result in improper 
cooking and dissatisfaction all around. 
If your time is lim:ted order accord- 
ingly—the waiter will t:ll you the time 
required. 

Our Fifty-Cent Lunch is Extra Good 

To-Day. 

THE NEWMAN RESTAURANT, 
Music by Fay’s Orchestra. 
Fred Mansfield, Proprietor. 

Providence, R. I. 


BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCHES. 
A great many of our best business 
men lunch here regularly. They like 
the food and the way we treat them. 
They're always sure to meet a few 
friends and spend a social hour. 
There isn’t a better place in town to 
entertain a customer and many a good- 
sized deal has been consummated over 
the coffee and cigars in our restaurant. 
Nothing promotes good feeling like 
good food. Come in, and try our new 
Fifty-Cent Lunch or A la Carte service 
this noon. 
THE NEWMAN RESTAURANT, 
Music by Fay’s Orchestra, 
Fred Mansfield, _— 
Providence, 


SUNDAY’S DINNER. 

Bring your wife and family to our 
Restaurant to-day and give them a little 
change from the usual programme. 
They’ll appreciate it, and so will you. 

Our table d’hote dinner from 12 to 8, 
for $1 leaves nothing to be desired. If 
you prefer the A la Carte service just 
order your favorite dish and let us 
cook it your way. 

We like to serve particular people 
for we’re built on those lines ourselves. 

Come in to-day and have Fay’s Or- 
chestra play your favorite selection 
while you are eating 

THE NEWMAN SRESTAURANT, 

Fred Mansfield, Proprietor, 
Providence, . 











For a Laundry. From the Davenport 
(Ja.) Times. 


Why do Collars Crack ? 


Because the collar when 
being folded over does not 
have the seam evenly damp- 
ened. 

Our machine for this work 
dampens the seam so it is 
just right—it is made so it 
can’t do it any other way. 

CROOK BROS., 
Laundry, 


125 East Third Street, 
Davenport, Ia, 
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L. A. SHAFER, 
Advertising. 
. 
LouIsviL_eE, Ky. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 


It has been a long time since you 
heard from me. Believe I owe you a 
letter or rather, you owe me a criticism. 
Here’s the way I go after the cake eat- 
ers of Louisville, and they respond to 
the extent of from 400 to 1,000 cakes 
every week, not taking into considera- 
tion the large quantity of small cakes, 
bread rolls, etc., this firm sells. 

I think the Post gives me the best 
display their columns being 14 ems 
wide against the Times’ 13. 

Will you please criticise these cake 
ads and the grocery ad when convcn- 
ient. I thank you, 

Yours truly, 
L. A. SHAFER. 





Mr. Shafer has been doing good 
work for the Button bakery and 
grocery for a long time, and much 
of it has been favorably mentioned 
in this department. The strength 
of the Button ads lies very largely 
in the printing of condensed de- 
scriptions, with prices that seem to 
justify the often reiterated claim 
of low prices. The cake ad here 
reproduced from the Louisville 
(Ky.) Fost was exceptionally 
strong in display and contained a 
cut of a layer cake at the top: 





No better cakes than Button’s. We 
employ the best baker in this city. 
Comes high, but the cakes come good. 
Is it any wonder we sell from 400 to 
1,000 a week? 15 kinds layer cakes, 
25¢., 35¢., 50c. Fancy small cakes, 20 
varieties, 50 for 40c.; 100 for 75c. Any 
kind of cake you want made to your 
order. 

Special Friday and Saturday, Pecan 
Cake, 25c. Made in 3 layers; pecan 
cream filling; white icing; decorated 
with pecan halves. 

Our Home-Made_ Bread, Always 
Fresh, 6 Loaves 25c., Rolls roc. doz. 
Best Pies You Ever Ate, 10 and 15¢c. 

‘Best as is.” 
A. BUTTON & SON, 
Market and Brook Sts., 
Lousville, Ky. 





And this is the introductory to 
a long list of grocery items, every 
one of which quotes a price: 


EVERYTHING IS IN YOUR FAVOR 
When you buy from Button’s. You 
are sure of the highest grades of purest 
foods. We back the quality of every- 
thing we sell with a guarantee. Your 
money back on any purchase unsatis- 
factory. Boarding-houses and all large 
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see our Mr. Henly for 
special prices. Our prices are in your 
favor. ‘too. We are perfectly satisfied 
with half the profits charged by other 
stcres for the same quality foods. And 
these little profits are the cause of us 
selling double the quant’ty sold by any 


buyers should 


other store. The quickest way to 
satisfy yourself is to try us. Begin to- 
morrow. 





The invitation to large buyers 
to “see our Mr. Henly” makes it 
appear that the filling of large 
orders at special prices is a reg- 
ular thing and of sufficient im- 
portance to be delegated to a 
single man. It is a good point. 





A Comparison of Costs as Well as of 
Candle Powers Would Have Bettered 
This Otherwise Good Ad. 





The Best Lighted 
Store Draws the 
Biggest Crowd 


Mr. 
your 


how _ is 
look 
pick 


Merchant, 
light? Better 
about your store and 
out the “shadow spots” and 
put in another light. You 
see an ordinary gas tip open- 
ing with a Welsbach mantle 
gives about five times the 
actual candle power that the 
ordinary tip gives. Will be 
glad to talk to you about the 
matter. A 300 candle power 
gas arc gives a magnificent 
light—just like daylight. 








PENSACOLA GAS_ CO. 
27 East Garden Street, 
Pensacola, Fla. 





Hilborn Says Enough and Then Stops, 
and That's Saying a Great Deal for 
Hillborn, 





Hilborn says : 


Does a bright light pain 
your eyes? Something wrong, 
if it does. My examination 
quickly tells what it is. Cor- 
rect eyeglasses will be a 
great relief. I don’t make 
any other kind. 

Best Eyeglasses — Nickel, 
$2 to $4; Gold, $2.50 to $10 
—including examination. 


19 West Park St., 
Newark, N. J. 
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This is the lively introductory to 
sixty-eight nine-cent items printed 
in the Albany (N. Y.) Times- 
Union on Feb. 8 by Waldman 
Bros. of that city. The ad oc- 
cupied the upper half of a page, 
contained a single large illustra- 
tion of a little girl and a big slate 
on which appeared “gc.,” and each 
item was briefly described under 
its appropriate heading, as “No- 
tions,” “Underwear,” “Drugs,” 
“Jewelry,” “Neckwear,” “Rib- 
bons,” “Art Goods,” “Music” and 
“Other gc. Specials”: 





“oc.” IS MAKING DOLLAR SIGNS 
AT YOU! 


And these dollar signs should be 
heeded. We don’t mean to infer that 
you can spend nine cents at this Nine 
Cent Sale and save a dollar or two. 
Oh, no—that’s absurd. 

Sut you don’t have to make many 
nine cent purchases before their com- 
bined savings begin to tally up into 
dollars. 

A visit to this sale will reveal many 
little things that you positiveiy need 
and intend to get and expect to pay 
tcen—fifteen—twenty or twenty-five 
cents for, During this sale you’ll pay 
nine cents each for them. 

It’s wonderful what a dollar will 
accomplish here—eleven nine. cent pur- 
chases—dollars saved—eleven _ needs 
supplied and a cent for the slot-machine. 

The best time to come is as soon as 
you can get here. The time to go home 
is when you have bought of our nine 
cent bargains until you can think of no 
need for the next six months—that nine 
cents will now cover—remains_ un- 
supplied. 

COME, EVERYONE—FOR TRULY 

WE ARE MAKING DOLLAR 

SIGNS AT YOU. 


4 Good Way to Use Fresh Fish for 
“Bait.” . From the Halifax (Can.) 
Evening Mail. 








Fresh Fish at Half 
Price for Thursday 
Only. 

To those who pay cash 
and take the goods with 
them we will give fresh Cod 
and Haddock for 2% cents 
per Ib. 

For a delicious breakfast 
try our Special Cured Finnan 
Haddie, Bloaters and Kip- 
pers. 

EK. M. BOUTILIER, 
30 Bedford Row, 
Halifax, Canada. 








A Seasonable 





Overcoat Argument. 
From the Philadelphia Bulletin, 





Don’t Imagine 


That because we’ve had so 
much mild weather that 
Spring is just around the 
corner. If you’re trying to 
get through the season with- 
out the right overcoat, you 
may be inviting a substan- 
tial bill from the doctor. 

Who wouldn’t rather pay 
the clothier than the doctor? 
We're offering big saving in 
men’s all-wool overcoats. For 
example—overcoats at $10 
reduced from $15. These 
coats are long, full, stylish 
and sturdy. Men’s_ over- 
coats at $27.50 reduced from 
$35. These are dark, high- 
grade oxfords, lined through- 
out with silk. 

Men’s all-wool suits, re- 
mainders of big lots. $6.50 
from $10, $7.50 from $12, $9 
from $15, $10 from $16.50, 
$12 from $18, $13.50 from 
$20. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak Hall, Sixth and Market. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Gives One the Impression That There 
Must be Unusual Comfort Back of 
Such Talk. 


r 





Comfort 


That’s what you get at the 
Majestic— 

Whether you live there 
over night or permanently. 

The very atmosphere 
makes you feel safe, free 
and comfortable. 

Although furnished  elab- 
orately, simplicity of man- 
agement and excellent ser- 
vice of white attendants 
make the Majestic America’s 
ideal Hotel and Apartment 
House. 

Furnished and unfurnish- 
ed  suites—prices $65 per 
month up. 

Send for handsome _ illus- 
trated booklet. 

MAITESTIC HOTEL AND 
APARTMENT HOUSE, 
Broad St. and Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank Beck, .Mgr., . Form- 
erly Bellevue and Stratford. 

Geo. Beck, Asst. Megr., 
| Former Bellevue-Stratford. 
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“4 State of Preparedness” Might Rejer 
to Almost Anything; Otherwise An 





Excellent Ad. 


The Problems of Good Advertising Are 
Simplified by 
Good to Advertise. 
From the Albany (N. Y.) Evening 





A State of 
Preparedness 


“Welcome ever smiles and 
Farewell goes out sighing” 
in the home that knows the 
Chafing Dish. Unexpected 
guests bring no ¢€mbarrass- 
ment over the matter of col- 
lation. A few simple, inex- 
— ingrcdients that may 
e kept at all times, the 
touching of a match to the 
lamp, and presto! there is a 
dainty repast, prepared with- 
out interrupting the con 
versation. And guests or no 
guests, the Chafing Dish is 
ever responsive to d mands 
for hasty lunches and deli- 
cacies for sick folks. 

Won’t you step in and 
examine my assortm‘nt? 

Prices range from $8.50 to 
$12.50. 


GEORGE McL. PRESSON, 
Jeweler, 
15 and 17 Broadway, 


Farmington, Me. 








Having 


Journal. 








I Spoke 


of the richness of the Essex 
milk last night. Let me tell 
you a little more about it. 

This milk is all thoroughly 
pasteurized so that the littlest 
baby may drink it with en- 
tire safety. It is kept ice- 
cold in a spotlessly clean re- 
ceptacle and the cup in 
which it is served has been 
washed by an electric ma- 
chine without being touched 
by human hands. 


The price is five cents. 
H. J. P. HAMPTON, 
The Essex Lunch, 
Always Open. 
60 No. Pearl, 


Albany, N. Y. 





Something 
This Example is 
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Sensible Selling Arguments for 
Estate. From the Lorawn (0O.) 
News. 


Real 
Daily 





[ 
The Real 
Advantages 


of buying rather than rent- 
ing are that: 

1, It prompts you to take 
an interest in the home and 
improve and keep it neat and 
healthful—it makes a home 
in every sense of the word. 

2. It helps you to save and 
urges you to do it regularly. 

3. It gives you the value 
‘of the property at the end of 
ten years and stops all rent 
forever after that time. In 
other words, it gives you a 
home while you are getting 
it and all the time aft¢rward. 

You cannot count up all 
the advantages in dollars and 
cents. While you are gain- 
ing money in the operation 
you are also gaining safety, 
comfort and _ sclf-respect. 

Do you know any reason 
why you should rent? Do 
you? 

THE SHEFFIELD LAND 
AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, 

Corner Tenth & Pearl St., 
Lorain, Ohio. 














Here’s a Hint for the Dyer, from the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 





| Bright Clothes 
Dyed to Mourning 
Colors in 48 
Hours 


Either men’s or women’s: 
Hats, coats, suits, dresses, 
laces, veilings, feathers, and 
what not. Even shoes. We 
call for the goods and return 
them within 48 hours, dyed 
a fast black, without rotting 
or injuring the fabric or af- 
fecting the fit. Made-up 
goods need not be ripped 
apart at the seams. We dye 
and re-waterproof Raincoats, 
too. 

Write for our book “Ex- 
pert Cleaning and Dycing.” 


A. F. BORNOT & BRO., 
French Dyers and Scourers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE STAR GALAXY. 





THE THREE LATEST ADDITIONS. 





The Milwaukee, Wis., Journal, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


Ia. and the Crawfordsville; 
Ind., Journal, have sought and 
obtained the Guarantee Star 


in Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory for 1906, now in_ its 
thirty-eighth annual revision. The 
certificates ‘were issued on Feb- 
ruary 10 and 13, 1906, and photo- 
graphic reproductions of them are 
shown on the following pages. 
The final revision of the Direc- 
tory for 1906, thirty-eighth year 
of consecutive publication, is now 
under way. Applications for the 
Guarantee Star may be forwarded 
by publishers who are interested 
in the subject—who believe they 
are eligible to the highest distinc- 
tion which the editor of Rowell’s 
Directory can bestow—and who 
dare use the Guarantee Star. 


UA 
CAN 
TEED 


The extent and full mean- 
ing of the Star Guarantee 
is set forth in Rowells 
American Newspaper Di- 
rectory in the catalogue 
description ofeach publica- 
tion possessing it. No pub- 
lisher who has any doubt 
that the absolute accuracy 
of his circulation statement 
would stand out bright and 
clear, after the most search- 
ing investigation, would 
ever for a moment con- 
sider the thought of secur- 
ing and using the uar- 
antee Star. 


THE STAR GALAXY TO DATE, 


ILMINOIS. 
ND iis ckcveacenowenon Daily News. 
Chicago..... eeesecseseee+Record-Herald. 
MOPORIN 605ss ais'adan's os0m sini Daily Review. 
POUR isciawrsancaveaies Star 


INDIANA, 
Crawfordsville........Journal, 
; MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis ........ Journal. 
Minneapolis........ Tribune. 
Minneapolis.......,Farm, Stock and Home, 














Minneapolis..... ...Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten. 
St PM ive kissancss Pioneer Press. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia........... -.. Bulletin, 
Philadelphia. . Press. 
Philadelphia . +++..Farm Journal, 
Pittsburg...... da cea 0c 
WOM: CREGET a 6.50 ce sice 0 Local News. 
NEW YOKk, 
POs iis tcc cous wewsas Evening News. 
TNO 0e849'5.9 badinicianacawers Record, 
CALIFORNIA, 
Oa aNd is visvcnces was aiccce Herald. 
COLORADO. 
DONOR oicnccnnicsss:cccieac.ccnasinne .. Post. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WAShINGIOB 5 .<sc.s05 5. Evening Star. 
IOWA. 
Des Moines........... Successful 
Farming. 
Sioux City Tribune, 
BRIGG Si seciaccs ccessscscaeavys News. 
MIOREONis sg iiss cde isis aieever cee Globe. 
I ons c 04s5e6ascrencs Enterprise, 
MISSOURI. 
BAN608 CIN 6.655 aico0sc0c00s'e so0ceces cette 
NEBRASKA, 
TARCOMN ssc duoees ecu ceetes Daily Star. 
Lincoln..... eseees,. State Journal and 
‘Evening News. 
NEW JERSEY. 

BROOD ie: via'o.0 cian nmsee aioasieseere’s Register. 
OHIO 
pe ee éiwian Beacon Journal. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

COMMMDING sxc scowsnsareneeticastc State 
TENNESSEE. 
Kinoxville..csces00 Journal and Tribune, 
VIRGINIA, 

PRICHIMONO 6. 5:6:5c0s canes Times-Dispatch. 
WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee........ -... Journal, 
Racine.......... Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
CANADA, 

OMMNO in s\c:seisecivle cues Mail and Empire. 

MEMIOMD ccussiccatiescot Star. 


The guaranty star attached to a 
publication in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory is the most 
conspicuous distinction which the 
Directory editor gives to a paper, 
and the star constitutes, for a pub- 
lication possessing it, a continual 
advertisement of the highest dis- 
tinction, costing nothing after the 
initial payment, so long as the Di- 
rectory continues to be published. 
Conditions and terms relative to 
the guaranty star may be learned 
by addressing this office. Such 
inquiries will receive prompt at- 
tention if from a publisher of a 
paper considered eligible for ad- 
mission to the star galaxy. 
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ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 














New York City, FEB 10 1906 


RECEIVED of the Publisher of run Yrtuauke.. Yee. 


One Hlundred Dollars 


for guarantee of circulation rating in Rowell’s American Newspaper 








Tue Pri rs’ Ink P 


YY" _Manager. 


I A ps 
$ 00.00 Publishers of yoy ‘s American N eWsfaper Directory. 


CONDITIONS. 


The absolute correctness of a circulation rating in Arabic figures iu Kowell’s American Newspaper Directory, or to be Inserted in the next issue of the book, based upon u satisfac ~ 
tory statement from the publisher of a paper. of the actual issues fora full year, is guaranteed by the Directory publishers. under a forfeiture of one hundred dollars, pazete to the 
first person who succe: lly assails the accuracy of the said rating. The guarantee thus made. and the forfeiture offered by the Directory, is secared by the pubiisher of the r by 
the payment of one hundred dollars to the publishers of the Directory asa permanent deposit. The rantee is perpetual so long as the newspaper furnishes statements to detall duly 
authenticated and the Directory to be p hed. The money paid is not returnable to the publisber at any time or under any circumstances. 
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ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 














New York City, FEB 13 1906 






RECEIVED of the Publisher of. 





One Hundred Dokdrs 


for guarantee of circulation rating in Rowell’s American Newspaper Digeetory. 





Tue Printers’ Ink P c ComMPANy, 


Manager. 


$ satel Publishers gowell's American N&Apaber Directory. 








GONDITIONS. 

The absolute correctness of a circulation rating in Arabic figures in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, or to be irserted in the next issue of the book, based upon a satisfac - 
tory statement from the publisher of a paper, of the actual issaes fora full year, is nteed by the Directory publishers, under a forfeiture of one hundred dollars, payable to the 
first person who successfully assails the accuracy of the said rating. The guarantee thus made, and the fcrfeiture offered by the Directory, is secured by the pubiisher 0! e 
the payment of one hundred dollarsto the publishers of the Directory asa permanent deposit. The ntee is perpetual so long as the newspaper furnishes statements lv de! daly 
authenticated and the Directory continues to be published. The money paid is not returnable to the publisher at any time or under any circumstances. 
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ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 








New York City, FEB 13 1906 





INECEIVED of the Publisher of. 
Oné/Ftundred Dollars 


for guarantee of circulation rating in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. 








‘ $ 100.00 : anager. 








Publi By eli's ‘Americon srican ytd paper Directory. . 
GONDITIONS. 


The absolute ofaci rating in Arabic figures in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, @F to be inserted in the next issue of the book, based upon a satisfac- 
tory statement from the publisher of a neni of the actual issues fora full year, is teed by the Directory blishers, under a forfeiture of one hundred “dollars; ble to the 
by person who su lly assails the accuracy of the said rating. The guarantee s made, and the forfeiture offered by the Directory, is secured by the publisher 

Se permens of one hundred dollars to the pee ss of the Directory asa jemanent deposit. The relener a is perpetual so long as the 
enticated and the Directory hed, The money paid at any time or under any circumstances. 
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“Forty Years an Advertising Agent,” 
George Presbury Rowell. Issue 


by 
from the press, Tuesday, January 16, 


1906. 8vo. Cloth and gold. 
Thoroughly indexed. 
oe * 


517 pages, 
* 


Mr. Rowell is a most entertaining 
writer, and his reminiscences will welf 
repay perusal by the general reader as 
well as by those directly or indirectly 
interested in the subject of newspaper 
advertising.—Batavia, N, Y., News, 
F.bruary 3, 1906. 

Biography is always valuable, and 
autobiography more so, and I have read 
few that have given me so much prac- 
tical information and courage to win 
in my own work as this.—Now, a 
Journal of Affirmation, San Fras ctsco, 
Cal., February, 1906. 


One does not need to be identified 
with newspapers or the advertising busi- 
ness to appreciate these papers. Mr. 
Rowell has a way of interjecting an 
anecdote into the description of a 
business transaction which leavcs no 
chance for skipping. The author traces 
the development of the advertising 
business to its present high state. He 
lays down the broad principles which 
should govern the relations between 
the advertiser and his patrons and the 
advertiser and the publisher. Mr. 
Rowell’s doctrine has always been to 
place the advertising business upon the 
basis of square dealing, and his work 
as a demonstrator of actual circulations 
has rendered him a notable figure in 
the history of American journalism.— 
Washington, D. C., Star, February 3, 
1906, 

Mr. Rowell, whose name is pretty 
clearly fixed in the mind of every one 
who knows what advertising means, has 
prepared a volume of reminiscences 
which must be a little more complete, 
with reference to the field they occupy, 
than could have- been written by any 
other living person.—St. Louis, Mo., 
Globe-Democrat, February 3, 1906. 


A most interesting volume of experi- 
ences and reminiscences from the pen 
of a man who is known among adver- 
tisers the world over. Beginning in 
1865, Mr. Rowell’s experiences cover 
a period of forty years, and from them 
one gains a knowledge of the past in 
the world of newspapers that is not 
only interesting, but valuable, because 
of their historical fidelity and their 
many suggestions. As a_ history of 
newspapers and of advertising in Amer- 
ica, the book is without an equal, To 
say that there is not a dry chapter in 
it is but to tell the simple truth.— 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Tribune, February 5, 
1906. 


The art of advertising is well de- 
lineated and some of the reminiscences 


of the great advertisers, who have 
owed their success to the publicity 
methods, are capital stories in their 


own right.—Pittsburg, Pa., Post, Feb- 
ruary 3, 


1906, 
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To the many who know Mr. Rowell 
personally his series of articles has been 
the source of much delight. To the 
even larger number of younger men 
who have become connected with what 
is now a _ recognized profession the 
career of a leading pioneer in it must 
naturally possess much interest. We 
venture to believe that the story of the 
active life of an enterprising, shrewd 
and, we might almost say, quaint man 
will be read with satisfaction and profit. 
It is entertainingly written, full of 
charming reminiscences, with many 
flashes of humor, abundant evidence of 
good, hard common sense and at times 
almost amusing candor.—New York 
Iron Age, February 8, 1906. 


Mr. Rowell’s book. is more entertain- 
ing than a novel. It contains so much 
contemporaneous history. It is full of 
anecdotes about people of whom one 
reads, of whom one has heard. The 
book seems alive. It not only shows 
the utility of advertising, but does it 
in so agreeable a manner that his 
facile pen becomes the best advocate.— 
Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1906. 


The book should win wide reading 
for it merits it.—Burlington, Iowa, 
Hawkeye, February 4, 1906. 


Mr. Rowell has the knack of story- 
telling as well as the knowledge of the 
advertising business extending over a 
long period of years to make his book 
thoroughly readable and instructive. A 
layman may read it with almost the 
same interest as the men in the adver- 
tising field—Detroit, Mich., . Evening 
News, February 7, 1906. 

Is full of the best things contributed 
of late years to the history of Ameri- 
can journalism.—New York Commer- 
cial, February 7, 1906. 


An expericnce of two-score years in 
the advertising business has furnished 
abundant material to the veteran George 
P, Rowell, which, upon his retirement 
from active business, he has embodied 
in a volume “Forty Years an Advertis- 
ing Agent.” Its 517 pages are filled 
with chatty reminiscences and _ anec- 
dotes, and while it is, of course, auto- 
biographical, it is of a kind that is of 
more than ordinary interest because of 
the hundreds of well-known men who 
figure in it—Boston, Mass., Herald, 
February 10, 1906. 


There is not a dull line between the 
covers. Mr. Rowell has performed a 
public service in producing his work 
and left a monument which will be 
more and more appreciated as the years 
go It is a historical story with 
more attractive features than a novel 
because it is a record of actual facts 
told so modestly and so charmingly that 
it holds the reader’s close attention 
from start to finish, No commendation 
can really be too extravagant for this 
most enchanting volume.—New York, 
Newspaperdom, February 8, 1906. 
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The story of the man who started 
with nothing and through his own ef- 
forts and ability systematized a business 
for the world and made for himself a 
fortune is an interesting story.—Joplin, 
Mo., News-Herald, February 6, 1906. 

Nothing is so interesting as the auto- 
biography of a successful man . who 
knows how to tell the story of his own 
career simply and without egotism. It 
is not easy to do. Mr. Rowell has suc- 
ceeded in that rare task and made a 
book that is unique and _ valuable.— 
Raleigh, N. C., Daily News and Ob- 
server, February 11, 1906. 

His extensive acquaintance with noted 
men enables him to weave into the 
narrative many clever anecdotes, and a 
keen sense of humor enlivens the 
pages of what is really a most admir- 
able work.—Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, 
February 11, 1906. 

A strange New England type, hard as 
ice, and just as quick to melt in sym- 
pathy, inheriting all those peculiar 
traits which come from centuries of 
self-repression. Courageous, but not 
aggressive; industrious, rather than en- 
terprising; peaceful, but quietly provo- 


cative; much beloved by his friends, 
but just as bitterly reviled by his 
enemies; he and the reminiscences, 


which so well set forth these facts, will 
long continue to hold the intcrest and 
attention of the advertising public, from 
whose ranks he has lately retired.— 
New York, Fame, February, 1906. 
Mr. Rowell has been all his life in 
close touch with practical affairs. He 
has seen a vast number of people, and 
is a shrewd observer of character. His 
memory must be prodigious to carry so 
many personal details and __ trifling 
idiosyncrasics, though he owns to a 
weakness as to remembering names.— 


Springfield, Mass., Republican, Febru- 
ary 13, 1906. 
Mr. Rowell has known most of the 


famous editors of his day, and seems 
to have been always a good comrade. 
As a youth he had “horse sense,” and 
was a lively, wide-awake man, whose 
head was full of “‘schemes.’”” How he 
prospered in these makes splendid read- 
ing, with many a moral behind the 
story. As a history of advertising the 
book will tbe a standard of reference 
for many a day.—Louisville, Ky., 
Courier-Journal, February 10, 1906. 

Written in a most comprehensive and 
del'ghtful style.—Northfield, Vt., News, 
February 6, 1906. 


Ask anyone, who knows anything 
about the advertising business, who the 
best known advertising agent in Ameri- 
ca is and he will immediately tell you 
“George P. Rowell.” His name _ is 
known in every newspaper office in the 
United States. His “Forty Years an 
Advertising Agent’ now on sale in 
book form, shows that no one has 
written better on the subject than he.— 
Topeka, Kans., Daily Herald, Febru- 
ary 5, 1906, 
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The book is a business gem in its 
way and every young man—and a 
whole lot of old ones—would do well 
to purchase, peruse and profit by the 
business wisdom contained in the fifty- 
two well-written chapters.—Elmira, N. 
Y., Telegram, February 11, 1906. 

In the history of every line of busi- 
ness there is generally some name that 
stands out prominently above most 
others. In the newspaper advertising 
‘business ‘there is no one better known’ 
than George P. Rowell, whose Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, started in 
1869, has made his name familiar in 
business circles the country over. It is 
apparent that much care was taken in 
presenting the facts in an attractive 
manner, so that the criticism of egotism 
or dryness could not be brought against 
the papers. The resiew not only sets 
forth the inception, the developmnt and 
the growth of the business of adver- 
tising in a more practical way than 


any of to-day’s theories can possibly 
do, but it contains so much matter 
presented in a refreshing, reminiscent 


and humorous style that the book may 


safely be taken up and read_ with 
profit by others than those connected 
with the newspaper business. Every 
advertiser will find something to  in- 


terest him in a practical way, and those 
who do not seek publicity for their 
goods through the public prints wi'! 
find food for reflection in Mr. Rowell’s 
recitation of his experience with good 
and bad methods of advertising—Neu- 
ark, N. J., Advertiser, February 7, 
1906. 

The book contains fifty-two chapters, 
or papers that appeared week by week 
in Printers’ INK during 1905. The 
author began them with no thought 
further than to contribute to the maga- 
zine, but they were received with so 
much interest and approval that they 
have now been put into permanent 
form.—Denver, Colo., Republican, Jan- 
uary 27, 1906. 


The art of advertising is well de- 
lineated, and some of the reminiscences 
of the great advertisers, who have owed 
their success to the publicity methods 
are capital stories in their own right. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Post, February 3, 1906. 


This series of papers was first pub- 
lished in Printers’ INK, a journal for 
advertisers, and created a_ sensation 
from the start.—Westerly, R. I., Daily 
Sun, February 12, 1906. 

The letters are extremely interesting. 
dealing with the very first efforts in 
general advertising by concerns which 
now spend three-quarters of a million 


dollars a  year.—Sioux City, Iowa, 
Journal, February 11, 1906. 
* * * 

Price, $2. Can be ordered of book 


sellers or news agents, or will be sent 


by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. Address with check or postal 
order: Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


pany, 10 Spruce street, New York City. 








